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BOSTON SEPTEMBER 22, 


Lae! 


Mr. Taft’s Birthday 


NITARIANS will remember in the forthceom- 

ing Washington meetings of the General Con- 
ference in October, where he will preside, that 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft attained on 
Thursday, September 15, the summit of seventy 
years with greater distinctions in public life than 
any American now living. What are the qualities 
of our pre-eminent co-churchman which have 
endeared him to the American heart? Are they 
not his charm and optimism, his soundness of 
understanding and imperturbable equanimity, his 
unabated humanness and chuckling humor, his 
generosity of spirit and unstinted giving of himself 
for common causes, and, in the circle of his family, 
those inmost graces which best prove the man? 
The years have been kindly with Mr: Taft. He has 
merited all that good fortune can bestow. We of 
his spiritual household greet him with pride, grati- 
tude, and affection. He is an example of the free 
religious faith which serves the Nation and follows 
after unaffected righteousness. 


A Great Address 


F WE WERE put to it, we should say that the 

year’s best contribution to religion, in view of 
the controversy over evolution, is the President’s 
address of Sir Arthur Keith before the British -As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, at Leeds 
the latter part of August, on “How Charles Dar- 
win’s Work Stands the Test of Time.” The an- 
swer is a thrilling and simple and emphatic affirma- 
tion that Darwin’s story of the origin and develop- 
ment of man is accepted, after fifty-six years, by the 
best scholarship in the world, and virtually the 
only contribution that has been made in this half- 
century by all the learning of all the scientists has 
been but a filling in of newly acquired data and 
a confirmation of the Darwinian principles. 
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Sir Arthur says an enormous body of new evi- 
dence has poured in, and many pages that had to | 
be left blank by Darwin and his contemporaries are 
now written nearly full. It has been necessary to, 
alter details in his narrative, “but the fundamen: 


. + > oe 
tals of Darwin’s outline of man’s history remain 


unshaken.” More,— “So strong has his position 
— that I am convinced that it never can, be 
shaken. 

Since 1882, 


when Darwin died, “we have suc- 


ceeded in tracing man by means of his fossil re- | 


mains and his stone implements backward in time | 
to the very beginning of that period of the earth’s 
history to which the name Pleistocene is given.” We 
have gone even beyond that period to the Pliocene, 
probably six hundred thousand years. And now: 
“Tf Darwin was right, then as we trace man back- 
ward in the scale of time, he should become more 
bestial in form—nearer to the ape. That is what 
we have found.” The evolution from the Pithecan- 
thropus, with his small and simple and yet human 
brain, says Sir Arthur, has proceeded at an unex- 
pectedly rapid rate to culminate to-day in the 
higher races of mankind. 

The evidence of the evolution of man from an 
ape-like being is irrefutable, but the process has 
been infinitely more complex than was suspected 
in Darwin’s time. We once spoke of a missing 
link. The figure is much too simple. In the find- 
ings of scientists, there was no single file of skele- 
tons, the gibbon at one end and man at the other. 
Great diversity and complexity existed all along 
the historic way, and “we have had to thread 
through that way not along the links of a chain, 
but through the meshes of a complicated network.” 
This address was published by The New York 
Times, Sunday, September 4. It will undoubtedly 
be put into permanent form. No intelligent, spirit- 
ually minded person can afford not to read it and 
know it. 


Daytonism in England 


OW comes word that Sir Arthur’s address has 
brought out numbers of hot churchly crities, 
moving him to exclaim, “It is clear that Daytonism 
is alive and vigorous in England!” That there is 
as much sentiment against evolution over there as 
there is in this country is well known to our 
readers. The Christian orthodox mind is much 
the same the world around. Only the fringe of it 
is enlightened on this subject. Sir Arthur is right,— 
it would “scrap Darwin for Genesis.” 
point which will come nearest to our friends is not 
that which he makes against the out-and-out Day- 
tonites. “The most arrogant of my critics,” he 
declares, “are the semi-Daytonians, or better still, 
the Daytonian Darwinists, for they accept Darwin’s 
account of man’s origin, but believe in Daytona 
intervention at a certain point in man’s evolu- 
tionary progress.” They are exactly like the so- 
called Modernists in this country, or in Coe’s term, 
the modernist-evangelicals, who go half-way, and 
then cease being scientific "and become as Dayton- 
ian as any Fundamentalist. : 
“Wise religious leaders to-day understand that 


But the ~ 


“The evidence is all the other way. 


eri 
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thus far there is no miraculous intervention in the 
evolution of man’s brain,” continues Sir Arthur. 
All of us have 
still much of our jungle inheritance in our mental 
make-up. . . . What I do rejoice to know is that 
there is a great and growing body of men within 
the Church who are convinced followers of Charles 
Darwin. Religious leaders realize to-day that if 
men of science cannot make their well-ascertained 
facts fit into current theological systems, these 
[systems] must be modified to fit the facts of 
science.” 

“That is true, but it is not the same as saying 
that science is religion. It is nothing of the kind. 
He is right who calls science a false messiah, if it 
claims a saving power. Science gives us‘the facts, 
and we have to adapt. our religious ideas and 
practices to the facts. The real religious quality 
is in the adaptation, the new aspiration, the striv- 
ing and serving, to make man evolve to higher and 
higher station and character. Even one of Funda- 
mentalist ignorance of science may be a far better 
soul than a thoroughly equipped scientific person, 
for with his poor knowledge he may yet have great 
faith. The religious spirit may be in the former 
and absent from the latter. But when faith is 
joined with knowledge, then ends the Daytonian 
era and comes the Day. 


Your Favorite Aversions 


HE METHODISTS have been combing the files 

of their papers to find the phrases used by 

preachers that.are so common they dull the ear and 

stop all thought. They call them “worn coins of 

speech.” In The Christian Advocate, William 
Watkins Reid offers the following: 


the greatest single influence in—the outstanding event in the 


history of—his gracious ministry—projected his unique per- 
sonality—a world chureh—eyvidence of abounding life—offer au 
insistent challenge—we respectfully remind the government 
that—we commend to your sympathetic consideration—we 
observe: with grave apprehension—assumes no uneertain atti- 
tude—we record it as your deliberate judgment that—we urge 
upon our representatives—it is the glory of Methodism that— 
America holds a strategic position—it is our firm conviction 
that—far-flung fields of service—the clarion call to—reads like 
a romance—we unhesitatingly affirm that-—we call upon this 
conference to—a courageous consideration—ushering in a new 
Pentecost—there never was greater need for—the church is 
to be ‘eongratulated upon—warm in their praise of—the out- 
standing enterprise—we have the high honor to-day—a healthy 
inerease—a delicate situation—inestimable service to—I am 
here to say that—-I want to ask your indulgence while—it is 
the psychological moment—I simply want to leave with you the 
thought that—the situation is most desperate—the magnitude 
of our responsibility—a singular pleasure. ~ 


These overworked ones are from Paul Morrison: 


a splended message—What is your. reaction?—season of 
prayer—the psychological moment—permit. me to add one 
word—a good mixer-—a live wire—full of pep—this man of 
God—I did not expect to be called upon to speak—there are 
others who could do so much better—the vision splendid—this 


old world of ours—our great church—to the four corners of 


the earth (or globe)—my. parting word. 


- What specimens in our own churches might well 
be retired? They will be published if offered, and 
we shall sing a requiem over their peace. 
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Having Expected Little 


E CANNOT say we are disappointed with 
the relatively small outcome of the Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, concluded the latter part 
of August in Lausanne, because we expected little. 
That is, we did not believe there would issue from 
the notable assembly of five hundred delegates 
representing about fifty varieties of Christians any 
definitive statement of unifying beliefs. We could 
foretell the good feeling and the earnest purpose. 
Generalities ‘covered everybody like a warm blanket 
and made them not at all strange bedfellows. The 
fellowship was delightful, there were no anathemas, 
the frankness and honesty over differences refresh- 
ing, the tone spiritual, the mutual esteem cordial, 
and the desire to study disagreements sincere. 

On the other hand, there was apparent blindness 
to the demands of the world in the delegates’ atti- 
tude of looking in’upon the Church as something 
first of all to be defended rather than upon its 
field of service; there was no removal of a single 
major obstacle to unity; the delegates were too 
old to exhibit the resiliency of spiritual vitality 
needed for a time of changed thinking; and such 
things as the ministry and the sacraments and of 
eourse all the basic doctrines of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, which get to the center and soul of the 
whole business, were not touched at all. The 
ancient creeds, Nicene, Athanasian, and Apostles’, 
are still essential. The Eastern Orthodox Church 
delegates made reservations that in effect separated 
them from the West, and there was the verge of 
a breach between the Anglo-Catholics and the 
Protestants, who, it appears, are still in an inferior 
position as compared with the Church of England 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The final reports submitted to the Confer- 
ence were not “approved” but only “received,” and 
# Continuation Committee of sixty persons was 
appointed by Bishop Charles H. Brent, who was 
the sponsor and guiding spirit of the Conference. 
Just what they will continue is not vouchsafed. 

If we report adversely on the tangible results, let 
it not be misconstrued as a registration of failure. 
In our judgment, it would be more like a failure 
if the churches did agree in doctrine, cultus, sacra- 
ment, and ministry. The good Lord deliver us 
from such flat, drab, dull, dead monotony! What 
we want is not uniformity nor even unity which 
implies too much agreement. What we want is 
a chureh filled with a civilized membership, lay 
and clerical, whose differences may be not only 
recognized but gloried in, so long as the spirit of 
freedom and intelligence, piety and mutual respect 
are to be found in all alike. That is what we must 
have if we are going to bless the world with any 
ecclesiastical usefulness. 

We may say in passing that Unitarians were not 
present at Lausanne, because in Orthodoxy (which 
controlled the Conference) we are not counted 
Christian ; but that does not preclude our offering 
a little Christian counsel. 


Is God Only Symbol? 


Notes of one who read Hutcheon, heard Lyman, 
and doubts that cosmic chill comes with 
new findings in theology 


BRUCE 


ROFESSOR ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 

makes an interesting and significant 
statement of “the meaning of God in 
modern experience.”* It is interesting by 
reason of its method, and significant not 
only for its disclosure of a general trend 
but for the implications of the modern 
method of dealing with ueligious ideas. 


il 


The mind’s quest for God, he tells us, 
is a search for “an answer to the practi- 
cal question as to what we find in ex- 
perienced reality that we may frankly 
regard as divine.’ By divine is meant 


“wonderful, holy, sacred, appealirfg, 
worthful, commanding, ideal, forward- 
looking.” 


To answer this practical question of 
what we find in experienced reality that 
we may frankly regard as divine, we must 
discover, says Professor Hutcheon, “that 
which is significant and structural and 
controlling in the mysterious reality 
whose children we are and with which 
each one of us has his own peculiar con- 
tacts, physical and psychical.” Just what 
do we find in “experienced reality” that 
is at once “significant and structural and 
controlling” ? According to Professor 
Hutcheon, we find “the self-sustaining 
order-of the universe.” Of this we are 
children. With this, each one of us has 
his own peculiar contacts, physical and 
psychical. 

The problem now becomes that of dis- 
eovering just how a modern man may 
gain at once “a supporting sense of se- 
curity from the idea of a self-sustaining 
order” and a sense “of freedom, self- 
realization, the feeling of getting forward, 
the sense of progress.” The solution of 
this problem is not far to seek. HExamin- 
ing this self-sustaining order of the uni- 
verse we find it to be “dynamic” and 
“plastic” and “inexhaustible.” If we did 
not find it exactly so, we could very well 
hold it to be so on faith and for pragmatic 
reasons. “Without faith in the dynamic 
and plastic nature of reality and the hu- 
man spirit, human life would soon de- 
generate into a selfish scheme of mere 
self-preservation.” 

Just how certain of that can we be? 
There are so many of these a priori as- 
sertions of an unconscious apologetic that 
one may well be skeptical of their in- 
herent truth. 

This dynamic, plastic, and inexhaustible 
nature of the self-sustaining order of the 
universe is concretely manifest in its 
production of “life.” Creativity is an 
outstanding characteristic thereof. Hence, 
life is the key to the divine; that is, to 
“the wonderful, holy, sacred, appealing, 
worthful, commanding, ideal, forward- 
looking.” This is so because, for one 

*See Tom CHRISTIAN RuGisTER, June 30 and 
July 14, 1927, “What Do You. Mean by ‘God’ ?” 
by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon. 
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thing, “life’ is mysterious. ‘While it is 
as real as anything can be,’ yet “we do 
not know its origin or its nature or its 
goal.” “We cannot identify it with matter 
or energy.” The work of Jacques Loeb 
of the Rockefeller Foundation gives one 
the impression that we know a good deal 
more about “life” than Professor Hutcheon 
admits. At least this may be said: Loeb’s 
experiments suggest that no discontinuity 
exists between the matter constituting 
living and non-living bodies. The appeal 
to a mysterious vital principle neither 
matter nor energy has no longer to be 
made. The cyclic movement within the 
closed order of this self-sustaining universe 
hardly requires that “life’ shall have a 
goal, an objective that we need to know 
or, for that matter, may hope to discover 
as a distinct objective of “life.” 


‘THE GREATIVITY OF LIFE 


However, having found this something 
that is significant and structural and 
controlling in the universe to be dynamic, 
plastic, and inexhaustible, we now wish 
to know just how this “life’ gives men 
at once a sense of cosmic security and 
a sense of freedom, self-realization, of 
getting somewhere, of progress, and, 
therefore, of being divine—that is, ‘“worth- 
ful, holy, sacred, appealing, commanding, 
ideal, forward-looking.” 

The “creativity of life’ is manifest in 
the unique spirit of man. That creativity 
of life manifests the dynamic, plastic, in- 
exhaustible nature of the self-sustaining 
world order. In the production of the 
spirit of man—‘that most distinctive 
thing in the universe’’—which is divine, 
we are in the presence of that which is 
“worthful, holy, sacred, appealing, com- 
manding, ideal, forward-looking.” In this 
unique spirit of himself, man is in con- 
tact with the “dynamic reality that is 
unfolding itself in the life-process.” And 
in this contact, physical and psychical, 
which is peculiar to each, men gain the 
sense of cosmic security and also of free- 
dom, self-realization, progress. 

With this statement of the situation of 
man in this universe clearly before us, 
we are ready to take the next step in this 
search for the meaning of God in modern 
experience. The self-sustaining order of 
the universe, the creativity of life, and 
the distinctive spirit of man are facts. No 
one can doubt them. “They are not only 
facts, but values as well.” Here, then, 
we have an order of things religious— 
things mysterious and things worthful, 
and, as such, divine, holy, sacred. Wor- 
ship of them as God is inevitable and is 
justifiable, for “as soon as man has found 
something mysterious, divine, sacred, holy 
in his world, he can worship, and his 
worship of the divine which he has actu- 
ally discovered is his religion.” God is 
the symbol of all these values—and of 
truth, beauty, and goodness—a concept 


that sums them all up and gives “unity 
to thought and life.” God, or, rather, the 
idea of God, thus organizes all human 
values. Religion, historically, has been 
the worship of something mysterious, 
divine, holy, sacred, worthful. Men can 


worship these worthful things—the self- —~ 


sustaining order of the universe, the 
creativity of life, the distinctive spirit 
of man and human values in general, 
“because men always have worshiped 
such,” 

If I understand the argument, the con- 
clusion reached is that God has a sym- 
bolic meaning in modern experience. 
There is no transcendent concrete reality 
objective to the universe and man. “God 
is the principle of concretion.” God is 
a symbol, a sign, a convenient counter. 
God is the symbol of the self-sustaining 
order of the universe. God is the emblem 
of the creativity of life. God is the sign 
ef the distinctive spirit of man. All of 
which means that God is a term used 
as a convenient counter in the emotional 
bargaining of men with experience, a 
counter representing things that are mys- 
terious but worthful. Or, to put it baldly, 
but as significantly as baldly, God is the 
flag of the democracy of values. A flag, 
as Everett Dean Martin reminds us, is 
“the symbol of emotional interest.” Ac- 
cording to the intelligent control of one’s 
emotions will be one’s value of this 
symbol, “God.” 


II 


Theologians can hardly escape the de- 
mand to reinterpret theology, a demand 
shown effectually by the desertion of 
ancient shrines by large numbers in each 
succeeding generation. But those reinter- 
pretations made in the hope of sustaining 
a new generation in the throes of a cosmic 
chill, supposedly created by science and 
the new knowledge and widening experi- 
ence, are never as effective as was hoped. 


President Henry Churchill King’s “Re- 


construction of Theology,” for example, 
defended itself against the tendency to 
Unitarianism. 


IS THE DOUBTER ORPHANED? 


In this reinterpretation of the meaning 
of God in terms of modern thought, one 
wonders to what extent such a meaning 
of God will raise the temperature of the 
cosmic chill. One wonders just how much 
more at home in the universe such a 
“God” makes it possible for those “Or- 
phaned” by science to feel. “The fading 
out of meaning from the great word ‘God’ 
has orphaned and bewildered and im- 
poverished millions since the Great War 
began. If it has not left them morally 
bankrupt, at least it has produced a great 
spiritual uncertainty and weakened voli- 
tional energy.” One wonders how “the 
meaning of God in modern experience” 
is calculated to gird up the loins of these 
men. The theory has been stated. One 
wonders how “in experienced reality” this 
idea will work. How will it, not theo- 
retically but actually, establish spiritual 
certainty and restore the lame will? Is 
the symbol of the dynamic creative energy 
in this self-sustaining universe vital 


enough to revitalize the orphaned, the 
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spiritually uncertain, the yolitionally 


weak, to say nothing of the morally bank- 
rupt? Will any conceivable idea of “the 
dynamic reality unfolding itself in the 
life-process” be adequate to what theo- 
logians believe to be the ultimate need 
of men? Will the worship of a symbol, 
‘however greatly embellished that worship 
may be, give men a sense of cosmic se- 
curity? Or must we conclude, as many, 
long since, have concluded, that the fad- 
ing out of the meaning of the great word 
“God” has not really left our race so 
badly off as religionists have been prone 
to think it ought to, be in consequence? 
Does the discovery of “the meaning of 
God in modern experience” restore any 
of the meaning that has faded out of 
the original idea? 

The first question asked above is really 
insistent. If men who seek a “friend 
behind phenomena” are not at home in 
the universe with the faded-out idea of 
God, how much more at home will they 
be under the Fatherhood of a Symbol of 
Values, or of “the dynamic reality that 
is unfolding itself in the life-process”? 
One cannot escape the conviction that men 
will be just as much at home as ship- 
wrecked sailors—that is, if they really 
hunger for and demand something to give 
them a sense of cosmic security. 

Do not the yain efforts of theologians 
to reinterpret our self-sustaining world- 
order significantly, in terms of modern 
knowledge, make perfectly clear the 
sharpness with which the lines are al- 
ready drawn between theo-mythology and 
rationalism, between theism and hu- 
manism? 

Not of purpose, but of necessity, rein- 
terpretation of the idea of God throws 
overboard all that is humanly. significant 
in theism and has little left save the 
mame “God.” As the ship goes down, 
this name is apparently saved by nailing 
it to the mainmast, where it becomes the 
symbol of human distress. It is nailed 
to the mainmast in the hope that, some- 
how, its presence will save men. But 
that symbol is neither chart, nor compass, 
nor tiller. And if it were all of these, 
men should have to depend, in the end, 
upon the skill with which they read the 
ehart, checked the compass, and handled 
the tiller. 


RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 


That men in general are vitally inter- 
ested in the solution of the riddle of the 
universe is open to question. Most men 
who haye attained a measure of wisdom 

ow how unanswerable ultimate ques- 
tions are. Philosophy, itself, seeks grace- 
fully to withdraw from that arid field 
of search. The deep need of man for some 
unifying principle of life and thought is 
less a fact and more a fiction than is 
generally recognized. On the one hand 
it is a theological assumption, while on 
the other hand it is an apology for 
“metaphysics. Millions of men and 
women have lived and died just as mil- 
lions now living will die, without making 
any effort to unify thought and life. The 
churehes’ and the preachers’ offers to 
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that end they purposefully neglect. The 
problems of philosophy and theology are 
the preserves of the few. It has always 
been so. The doctors are more exercised 
than the patients. The ultimate desire 
of men is simply “to live the most livable 
life.” 


ONE FAILS, FINDS ANOTHER 


The disillusion of the orphaned and 
spiritually uncertain and _ volitionally 
weak and the morally bankrupt is hardly 
so general, nor is it so tragie and per- 
manent, as apologists would have us be- 
lieve. Disillusion does not permanently 
disable men, nor does defeat finally 
thwart them. Here and there, to be sure, 
one and another goes under, just as in 
the realm of faith one and another goes 
under. Even Roman Catholics, devout 
Jews, and Christian Scientists have been 
known to commit suicide. Man defeats 
himself, or he is not defeated. And man 
sustains himself, or he is not sustained. 
If one means fails, he finds another. The 
spirit of man—“the most distinctive thing 
in the universe’—being of the mettle it 
is, weathers the intellectual and emotional 
storms resulting from personal experience 
and the impact of new knowledge upon 
cherished traditions. To the truth of 
this the vast multitudes outside the 
churches bear witness. As man’s un- 
healthful dependence upon cosmic support 
passes into robust independence, vestigial 
hungers and desires are increasingly dis- 
sipated. 

To follow carefully the movement of 
reinterpretation of doctrines is to discover 
the shrinking content of theology. Prof. 
J. Arthur Thompson said more than he 
meant when he observed, as a result of 
the conflict of theology with the new 
knowledge, “The particular ‘body’ which 
a religious idea takes, has been more and 
more sublimed.” This statement might 
have been a bit more accurate, but not 
more truthful. The “body” of an idea is 
its specific content. Where the “body” 
of a religious idea has been sublimed, he 
says, “it has become clearer in the pro- 
cess”; that is, it becomes diluted and loses 
its conerete references. Such a sublimed 
idea is transparent like an empty bottle, 
and for the same reason. Thus, inevit- 
ably, the idea of God suffers dilution, 
not only at the hands of disinterested 
science, but as well at the hands of 
friendly, scientific, reinterpreting theology. 
Two generations ago old Dr. Broadus, in 
his book on homiletics, advised preachers 
to eschew sermons in proof of God and 
Immortality lest men discover how little 
ean be said. Each reinterpretation of 
religious ideas leaves less to be reinter- 
preted the next time. Will the time 
come, as succeeding reinterpretations in- 
dicate, when theologians shall talk of 
God merely as Saint Augustine talked 
of his now rejected’ doctrine of the 
Trinity, “so as not to remain silent”? 

Who among us will be moved to prayer 
by that which “God” means in modern 
experience? Who will worship this sym- 
bol of the self-sustaining nature of the 
universe, of the creativity of life, of the 
unique spirit of man and of such ab- 


Meditations for To-day 


Grorch LAWRENCE PARKER 


Most of the tragedy in the world is man- 
made. 

We ask, “How can God cause such suffer- 
ing?” What we ought to ask is, “Why do 
men bring such suffering upon themselves?” 

To blame God for most of our suffering is 
the excuse of thoughtless minds. 

If we would attack the ninety per cent. of 
preventable tragedy in the world, we would 
have strength left to bear the ten per cent. 
of tragedy due to mystery. 

The preventable tragedy of willful evil, of 
breaking the laws of health, of carelessness 
in details, of obligation avoided for the sake 
of temporary pleasure, of weakness in the face 
of the daily challenge, of war because of 
national unsociability, of crime because of 
neglect,—all of these constitute our larger 
suffering; and they are chargeable to our- 
selves, not to any divine force above us. 

Most family tragedies are due to lack of 
willingness to understand; failure to work at 
the job; hesitation in applying ourselves to 
the co-operative task of associating together. 
Most of the family tragedies I have seen were 
based on neglect of simple details, not on a 
wrong philosophy. 

Most of the world’s tragedies are based on 
the same thing, only on a larger scale. 

Spirit of Peace, we would cease to blame 
Thee for our tragic world. Thou hast made 
us for joy, not for tragedy. Help us in our 
unayoidable mystery, but rebuke us for our 
laziness. Amen. 


stractions as truth, beauty, and goodness? 
To what devotion does “the dynamic real- 
ity that is unfolding itself in the life- 
process” prompt one? For my part, a 
thoroughgoing naturalistic humanism of- 
fers far more inducement “to live nobly 
and well” than the “God” of modern ex- 
perience. That a great host of men and 
women have lived by this inducement, in 
this and other nations, none need doubt. 

Can this reinterpretation of theism— 
that of Professor Hutcheon is only 
typical—do more for men than a forth- 
right rational orientation to environment 
and experience, quite apart from “wor- 
ship’? Dr. Eugene W. Lyman, whose 
lecture on the reinterpretation of theism 
I recently heard at Union Theological 
Seminary, travels the same road and 
comes, in the end, to the same—Symbol. 

If worship is really “worthship,” as Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin long ago pointed out, 
let us make our transvaluations of all 
values in forthright rationalism rather 
than in circuitous theo-mythologizing. If 
God has gone the way the Devil went 
before Him, let us turn fully and finally 
to men, where our chief interest always 
lies. Let us turn to men, whose spirits, 
while the most distinctive things in the 
universe, are still, for theologians, so ap- 
parently unequal to the task they face 
in this self-sustaining universe of creative 
life which has produced them. They need 
our help, which can make them feel hu- 
manly supported in the absence of a sense 
of cosmic security. Yea, let us turn to 
“poor men.’ These, though the Gods come 
and go, we have always with us. 
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Tolerance 


A sermon which considers when it is good, 


when it 


is bad, for 


the life of man 


REV. RALPH FE. BAILEY 


First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Neb. 


HERE are those who think, or profess 
to think, that tolerance is ever and 
always good. Among: liberals to-day it is 
usual to extol tolerance as a crowning 
and perfect virtue. Very generally in our 
time tolerance is praised and desired as 
the need and the hope of the world. ‘There 
would be no problems of resulting loss, 
a modern doctrine would have it, in 
rendering tolerance universally prevalent 
in the life of man. 

What is tolerance? We have a better 
understanding of it, I think, as we, re- 
membering that it is the opposite of in- 
tolerance, analyze intolerance, as directly 
we shall do. Is tolerance universally and 
unexceptionally good? Only if intolerance 
is universally and unexceptionally bad. 
But bad always intolerance is not. My 
thesis to-day is: that intolerance is natu- 
ral and desirable and that what is needed 
in reference to it is not extirpation but 
judicious, ideal control. 

Our reaction to anything we find to be 
objectionable is inclined to have in it one 
or more of three tendencies. One of these 
tendencies is the impulse or purpose to 
destroy. If the thing is bad, seriously 
bad, our response will be along the line 
of the thought to get rid of it. Because 
of the faults that are in and of it, be- 
cause of the harm it does, we would put 
aun end to its existence—that conative 
disposition probably will be in our reac- 
tion to whatever thing or fact we may 
find to be objectionable. 

Another of these tendencies likely to 
appear in such a reaction, is that to 
despise and contemn and blame, we feel 
we must present an unfavoring attitude 
to the object, whatever it is, in which we 
find fault. The scale extends all the way 
from mild deprecation to withering scorn, 
but to some extent, toward that which 
we look upon as wrong we are inclined 
to be otherwise than friendly. 

The third of these tendencies is the 
disposition to penalize. The objectionable 
thing must pay for being bad! Accord- 
ing to how bad it is will be the gravity 
of what is expected of it, but for being 
evil, we feel, it deserves and should re- 
ceive evil. 

These three tendencies, that to destroy, 
that to despise, that to penalize, probably 
will appear—one or more—in our human 
reaction to whatever we find to be ob- 
jectionable. 

That reaction as it is characterized by 
one or more of these tendencies, is in- 
tolerance. 

Finding a thing bad, to be moved to 
destroy it, or blame it, or penalize it, is 
to be intolerant. On the other hand, find- 
ing a thing bad, not to be moved in any 
of these ways is to be tolerant. Such is 
the antithesis; and my argument is that 
neither of these salient opposites should 
exclude the other, that intolerance is 


natural and proper and needs, not to be 
eliminated, but to be justly chastened and 
restrained. 

There are certain typical facts of life 
in reference to which we are particularly 
aware of intolerance. One of these is the 
fact of religious opinions. Than this, as 
history is our field of observation, there 
are few if any more fruitful causes of 
intolerance. I am speaking now of reli- 
gious opinions that are not directly 
ethical—ideas of ethics are to be consid- 
ered later—to point out that whatever 
may be one’s tenets in that category of 
beliefs, always there will be other people 
who will find those tenets objectionable. 
It may be they will find them seriously 
objectionable, and if they do, then prob- 
ably you will become the object of their 
intolerance. One of the major themes of 
history is the intolerance of men toward 
the religious beliefs of others. Destroy, 
despise, penalize—the three tendencies 
have manifested themselves. To destroy 
the objectionable opinions silence has been 
imposed, that the opinions might die from 
lack of proclamation. Contumely and scorn 
have been heaped upon the offensive opin- 
ions and upon the holders of them. <As 


condign punishment for fostering and 
uttering objectionable religious beliefs, 


dreadful penalties have been imposed, 
including death with the most excruciat- 
ing torture. 

Intolerance characteristically shows it- 
self, also, in reference to conduct. One or 
more, usually all, of the three tendencies 
of which I have spoken will appear in the 
reaction to objectionable conduct.. These 
tendencies will be directed against both 
the doer and the deed. Effort will be made 
to get rid of the deed as a type of conduct 
by passing and enforcing laws against it. 
Furthermore, there will be the force of 
general opinion to put an end to that kind 
of offending action, bearing down coer- 
cively along the line all the way from 
fundamental morals to the manners of the 
drawing-room, The spirit and the words 
of reprehension will appear and sound 
against the offense and the offender. There 
will be scorn and scornful terms, to make 
it clear that what has been found objec- 
tionable is intensely disapproved! Of 
penalties, too, theré will be sentence and 
exaction. According to the gravity of the 
wrong done and the responsibility for the 
deed, punishment will be measured and 
inflicted. 

Intolerance appears, also, in reference 
to ideas of ethics and social status. As 
a man comes forward whose ideas as to 
what should be the prevailing ethic or the 
political or social or economic order are ob- 
jectionable, one or more of the character- 
istic tendencies or purposes of intolerance 
will be manifest. Perhaps there will be 
an effort to destroy his ideas by silencing 
him, by depriving him of a place—a pro- 
fessorship, a pulpit, a box on the street 
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corner—for making public what he thinks. 
Perhaps he will be excluded from some 
great country that calls itself free! 


“Radical” he will be called, “bolshevist,” . |) 


“dangerous man’’—all in a spirit far from 
friendly. Conservative citizens and pub- 
licists will reserve for him their meanest 
adjectives and their most heated scorn and 
blame. Perhaps he will be locked up, as 
was the saintly Debs, to bear the punish- 
ment of prison as a penalty for the guilt 
of objectionable ideas. , 

At least some of the tendencies of in- 
tolerance appear in reference to attitudes 
of appreciation and loyalty. The lack on 
the part of an individual of certain types 
of appreciation, of certain loyalties, prob- 
ably will be regarded by the group as ob- 
jectionable. If a person doubts this, let 
him make a trial of the matter; Announce 
or show yourself to be without patriotism— 
even in a time of peace—and you will 
quickly be made to realize how socially 
offensive such a deficiency is. Or say and 
show that you do not appreciate cultural 
yalues and movements, “ihe finer things of 
life,” as they are called, and soon you will 
be brought to a realization that not to 
eare for art and the things of its category 
is objectionable in your social world. 

Intolerance, then, is peculiarly evident 
in reference to religious opinions, conduct, 
ideas of ethics and social status, and the 
lack of such loyalties and types of appre- 
ciation as are socially approved. 

Would you have a tolerance that would 
exclude intolerance on any or all these 
accounts? To think about the matter is to 
be brought to realize, it seems to me, that 
such a complete substitution would not be 
desirable. Still numerously held, there are 
religious opinions, not primarily ethical 
in bearing, which are so absurd that they 
need to be ridiculed, and others so be- 
nighted and stultifying that they need to 
be swept away. But one cannot laugh at 
the superstitious notions or proceed against 
the dark beliefs and be really tolerant in 
so doing. Tolerance as to morals would 
mean a state of anarchy, and who can 
think the time is ripe for such a condition? 
1 feel myself very tolerant about ideas of 
communism and bolshevism, for in my 
judgment to us in America these are just 
ideas; but this idea the fundamentalists 
now have, and actually are putting into 
effect, of using the power of our States 
to protect their peculiar type of religion, 
stirs me to indignation and revolt. I 
cannot be tolerant about that idea of social 
and political status; to me it is utterly 
vicious. About loyalties and apprecia- 
tion—should we be tolerant toward the 
friend who will betray a friend, or the 
lover who will treat solemn vows as light 
and easy, or the son who will forget his 
mother, or the statesman who will not 
respond to the world’s present aspiration 
for peace? Moreover, if the spiritual in- 
terests be highly sacred as we say they are, 
how can we be complacent and tolerant 
toward those who neglect and spurn them? 

It is the doctrine.of the new psychology 
that life must be lived according to Na- 
ture’s way and plan. It seems evident 
that’ Nature has made us to experience 
and manifest intolerance. In the presence. 
of the objectionable thing, the impulse to 
destroy is natural, and so is the impulse 


. 
. 
> 
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to blame, and so is the impulse to exact 


justice in requital. If we are to live 
normally, escaping repression, we must 
have and express, upon appropriate occa- 
sion, the spirit of intolerance. Our prob- 


lem is, not to get rid of it, but to learn 


the proper uses of intolerance, as to re- 
ligious opinions. No person should be made 
to suffer for his views, particularly as 


he is honest in holding them; but the 


foolish doctrine should be laughed at and 
the false one argued out of court. As to 


conduct: there must be laws, but only 


socially harmful activities should have 
laws made and brought against them. As 
to radical social ideas: they must be met 
with reason; dislike them passionately if 


_ you feel you must, but remember that to 


attempt by force to put ideas down is 
futile in the light of history. As to loyal- 
ties and different types of appreciation; 
be sure you have good cause for thinking 


_ this or that is high, higher, highest, before 
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you bring disdain to your neighbor for 
his not being good and worthy according 
to the pattern which you approve. It is 
the proper direction of intolerance that 
we need, rather than a tolerance which 
could seem to assume that anything in 
the world is as-excellent or meritorious 
as anything else. 

Finally, I submit, in as many sentences, 
four considerations, facts all, that should 
give caution to our spirit of intolerance 
and keep ever upon it the force of re- 
straint. First: tolerance, not intolerance, 
facilitates progress. Second: the past has 
erred egregiously more in being intolerant 
than on the other side. Third: almost 
always the luminous, new idea, later to 
be hailed as progress, was at first scorned 
and crucified. Fourth: about the uni- 
verse and what is true of it, we think, 
we aspire, we believe, but we do not 
know! 


The Sweep of Censorship 


Prof. Daniel Evans considers its grave dangers, 
and makes clear distinctions between 
good and evil 


7 0-DAY’S censorship wave which now 

engulfs books dealing with sex, may 
also sweep away books “that deal with ad- 
yanced scientific ideas, moral ideals, and 
religious truths.” This is the warning 
sounded by Prof. Daniel Evans to the Na- 
tional Business Conference at Babson 


3 Park, Wellesley Hills, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 11. Of the difficulties and dangers of 


censorship, of its menace to the saving 


_ freedom of thought and utterance, Pro- 
_ fessor Evans said, in part, taking as his 
_ text the present-Massachusetts censorship 
Plaw: 


ayes 


The difficulty as I see it, lies in the law, 
which was meant to reach a definite and 
dangerous evil but is now used to cover 
an entirely different matter. The original 
situation was the sale. or exhibition of 
pornographie pictures and pamphlets and 
books to youths. The law was needed 
for this situation and is still needed. The 


officers of the law still need to be vigilant 


to oppose this evil and there is still need 


of yoluntary organizations or societies to 


aid in the beneficent work.. The difference 
of opinion arises, however, as to books 
and magazines which are not intended to 


_ be obscene or indecent, or impure, or not 
being written, published or sold with this 
_ purpose in mind. It is admitted that there 
are books which children and boys and 


_ girls should not read at their period of 


« 


life, but which their parents should have 


the right or privilege to read and which 


tie: 


the ehildren themselves will read later in 
Here it is a case of milk for babes 
and strong meat for adults. 


- The question still remains in view ot, 


or in spite of, these conditions—what are 
obscene, indecent or impure books? Here 
is the erux of the matter. Who is the 


_ judge? By what standard is the judgment 
a to be made? Who are the persons quali- 


fied to judge what is obscene, indecent 


i's 


world. 


and impure in distinction from the realis- 
tie, true to life presentation of matters? 
Who can tell us what is safe and what is 
dangerous? What subjects are taboo and 
what permitted? How much or how little 
freedom should the writer, the publisher, 
the seller and the reader have? How 
much do we believe in and value the prin- 
ciple of freedom of thought and of utter- 
ance whether in speech or in writing? 

Social problems are now our vital in- 
terests. The scientific temper is the intel- 
lectual spirit of our time. 

There is a new frankness that has 
grown out of this new scientific spirit. 
Sex is no longer a thing of dirt, nor of 
whispered talk; it is recognized as a part 
of life, it is one of the fundamental im- 
pulses of the human; it has more to do 
with the making or the marring of human 
happiness than any other impulse. It 
has played an. immense part in human life 
and it has very much to do with religion. 
It has always been deeply studied by poet 
and philosopher. Recently it has become 
the paramount study of the biologist and 
psychologist. This varied interest in and 
study of sex has been made the subject 
matter of literature in a franker, freer 
and saner way than ever before. 

This treatment of the sex motive in 
literature and this new attitude toward 
it in life generally are evidence of changed 
standards. We have moved into a new 
The standards of yesterday no 
longer avail us. The customs of this new 
world are different. The indecent of yes- 
terday is not the indecent of to-day. The 
cbseene of yesterday is not obscene to-day ; 
or the impure of yesterday impure to-day. 
When censorship therefore places a taboo 
upon certain subjects for literary treat- 
ment; when it makes the moral welfare of 
adolescent youth the measure of the knowl- 
edge and reading of adult persons; when 
it takes the notions of indecency and im- 
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purity which prevail at a given period as 
decisive for later periods with different 
standards; when it would prevent ad- 
vanced ideas and ideals; when it would 
prohibit the candid presentation of the 
great human experiences of life; when it 
says, “thus far and no farther’ shail 
human thought move—then such censor- . 
ship is not a virtue, but a vice; it is not 
a good thing, but a bad. And since this 
is now the situation in which we find our- 
selves, through the law on our statute 
book and through the supreme court’s in- 
terpretation, and because of the sense of 
responsibility which the district attorney 
and the police officers feel, then it would 
appear wise to change the law and make 
possible the possession of books that men 
competent to judge of moral and literary 
values write, publish, and sell; to secure, 
for these ministers to the minds of men, 
protection from criminal procedure, and 
to save Boston from being the laughing 
stock of the country at large. 

This is the constructive suggestion for 
our consideration as it applies to our local 
situation, This would save us from our 
present predicament. There is, however, 
as we suggested earlier, something. that 
has a wider bearing and is of more funda- 
mental importance. There is a principle 
at stake, and the principle is the founda- 
tion of thought and expression. The less 
freedom, the less work of life, and the 
value of the literature produced ; the more 
freedom the richer the life, and the greater 
the creative impulses, and the nobler the 
literature. 

We should all strive to secure the largest 
possible freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. We should dread the danger of 
killing a great book because it does not 
conform to present standards, notions, or 
customs. We should keep vividly in mind 
that the prohibited books of yesterday 
have become our classics, and that these 
very books have made for these changes in 
thought. And we should remember that 
human nature in the long run is the only 
true censor, for it has kept alive the great 
books dealing seriously with all aspects of 
human experience, and has let die those 
that were superficial and sentimental, and 
those that were really obscene, indecent 
and improper. Nor should we forget that 
we ourselves are censors. 

We make possible, by our reading and 
buying, the books that are worthy to sur- 
vive, and also the books that should never 
have been made. The principle at stake 
in this whole censorship matter is the prin- 
ciple of freedom! of thought and writing. 
Discussion will discover the truth, and de- 
bate will test the issues. Y 

It is a time to take down our Milton 
from the shelf and read not once, nor 
twice, but many times, his immortal 
“Areopagitica,” that we may learn anew 
the cost and the yalue of freedom of 
thought and printing, feel again the quick- 
ening of our pulses, and find once more 
reinforcement in our determination to be 
free, and the renewal of our faith in the 
power of truth. Parliament had passed 
“an order to regulate printing: That no 
book, pamphlet, or paper shall be hence- 
forth printed, unless the same be first ap- 
proved and licensed by such or at least 
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one of such, as shall be appointed.” Milton 
addressed himself to them and declared: 

“Unless wariness be used, as good almost 
kill a man as kill a good book: Who kills 
a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image; but he who destroys a book, kills 
reason itself, kills the image of God, as it 
were, in the eye. Many a man lives a 
burden to the earth; but a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life. It is true, no age can 
restore a life, whereof perhaps, there is 
no great loss; and a-révolution of ages do 
not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, 
for want of which whole nations fare the 
worse. 

“We should be wary, therefore, what 
persecutions we raise against the living 
labors of public men, how we spill that 
seasoned life of man, preserved and stored 
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up in books; since we see that a kind of 


homicide may thus be committed, some-. 


times a martyrdom, and if it stand to the 
whole impression, a kind of massacre, 
whereof the execution ends not in the slay- 
ing of an elemental life, but strikes at the 
ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of 
reason itself; slays an immortality other 
than life... . : 

“Though all the winds of doctrine were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously be 
licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; 
whoever knew Truth put to the worse, in 
a free and open encounter? Her confuting 
is the best and surest suppressing. ... 

“For who knows not that Truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty; she needs 
no policies, no stratagems, nor licensings 
to make her victorious. 


Leaving China With Borodin 


Soviet counsellor’s caravan includes our happy, 
favored correspondent 


CHANGSA, CHINA July 26, 1927. 


O-MORROW morning I leave on a 

wonderful trip across half the back- 
yard of China, going northwest with the 
Russians returning to Moscow. Borodin, 
the well-known adviser of the Nationalist 
Government of Canton and later Hankow, 
goes back to Moscow with a caravan of 
twenty people, mostly Russians but some 
Chinese who are going along for educa- 
tional purposes. We have a doctor, two 
cooks, an official camera and all the ap- 
purtenances of a historic trip. IExcept for 
the doctor’s wife I am the only woman; 
I am also, I think, the only person neither 
Russian nor Chinese. 

We go by rail for a day or two to 
Loyang, headquarters of Marshal Feng. 
Thence we take auto to Sian Fu, historic 
capital of Shensi, which last winter en- 
dured a horrible seige in which many died 
of starvation. Then on to Ningsia in the 
Mohammedan province of Kansu and 
thence to Urga, the capital of Mongolia, 
and so to the Trans-Siberian. It is a six 
weeks’ camping trip, with autos and tents, 
a very rare trip indeed, since it can only 
be made when some official party has 
enough autos and body-guards to make the 
journey. 

Long before you read this the press will 


be full of various interpretations of 
Borodin’s return to Moscow. ‘There is 
probably truth in many of them. His 


_ going, many say, will facilitate reunion of 
the various wings of Nationalism. It will 
take the edge off, say others, of the British 
aversion to the Hankow government. 

But I have the feeling, from the looks 
I see on different people’s faces, that it is 
Borodin whe chooses to go, rather than 
Hankow which chooses to send him. He 
is very tired, and somewhat ill with four 
years in the Chinese tropics; and he also 
feels, like Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, that he can- 
not lend himself to creating a facade of 
revolution to a military reaction which is 
killing peasants and labor leaders. Not 
that he himself has said this. Certainly 
as a most discreet adviser and foreigner, 


he would never voice such open criticism 
of the government he serves. 

Nor would I myself wish, as a foreigner 
loying China, to say a word against those 
many sincere reyvolutionists and civilians 
who are still fighting on, more or less, in 
the government of Hankow, under the 
shadow of the militarists they haye ac- 
quired but not assimilated. These troops 
defy the Foreign Office here just as they 
defied Peking. They institute coups d’éiat 
and begin the suppression of workers and 
peasants and force the Hankow govern- 
ment to “like it or lump it.” They even 
force that government to pass resolutions 
white-washing their actions, to speak of 
restoring order, and to hide from their 
own souls the fact that the “order” thus 
restored is the right of soldiers to loot, 
substituted for the previous right of peas- 
ants to commandeer rice from landlords. 
It is needful for Hankow to do this, in 
order to survive as a government. But at 
this point the price of survival becomes so 
high that many revolutionists prefer not to. 


To-day in Hankow, even as in Hunan, 
one cannot in any way find a responsible 
communist to interview, and hardly a 
labor leader. The union halls are occupied 
by soldiers. 

Whose fault was it? I think no one’s. 
It is one of the inevitable stages of Chinese 
development. If the Nationalists came 
fast north and absorbed so many un- 
digested armies, they were bound to en- 
counter it at some stage in their career. 
If they had not come north so fast, they 
would never have awakened the masses. 
And it is the awakened masses who, in the 
end, will finish with the militarism in 
China. So it is all an episode in the steady 
but slow development. 

When I was down in Hunan, a mis- 
sionary described to me the growth of the 
Peoples Power, as they called the domi- 


nance of organized peasants and workers. . 


It grew for a time without knowing its own 
strength. Then it did some deed and found 
that there was no power to oppose it. After 
a time the Yamens themselyes had no power 
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except they countersign the resolutions of the 
Peoples Power. j 

Something similar is happening now 
with the militarists. 
by the speed of the northern advance they 
came over to it en masse. For a time 
they were quiet, even under orders they 
disliked, for they were in awe of this new 
ciyil power based on an idea. Then they 
began to defy it, first Chiang Kai Shek in 
Shanghai, then Ho Chien in Hunan, and 
found it easier than they expected, since 
after all, the civil power had only the 
soldiers as weapons. Now, step by step, 
the militarists within the Southern ranks 
sweep on to new exactions and demands. 

There is only one power I have seen in 
all China that has the nerve to face the 
soldiers. The merchants—they tremblingly 
bring out their money-bags to buy them- 
selves a brief lease of life. The officials— 
they also in fear try to soften the soldiers 
a little, while white-washing them much. 
But the peasants of Hunan, and I daresay 
of other provinces also, have had courage 
to go against soldiers, even without arms 
or leaders. In all China, both north and 
south, the peasantry is beginning to or- 
ganize and arm itself, sometimes only with 
lances and farming implements. In these 
peasants is eventual hope. They haye 
energy and realism and courage. 

It was the Kuomintang that organized 
them, and gave them the slogans they are 
ready to die for. To-day the Kuomintang 
disowns them, forced to do it by the mili- 


tary. “We may have to rehammer the 
whole Kuomintang’ said Eugene Chen 
to me. 


. 


And Borodin said to me, not recently, 
but six weeks ago when I first came to 
Hankow, “This Northern expedition, this 
Hankow government, is only the first of 
many episodes. The Russian Revolution 
was a very big thing, but the Chinese 
Revolution is infinitely bigger. It will kill 
more than one Borodin before it is 
achieved.” 

Such is the patience of those who are 
struggling and suffering in the Chinese 
Revolution, while we of the West grew im- 
patient for quick returns. 

IT have gone too far into the philosophy 
underlying the present situation in China, 
forgetting that to most people in America 
it will hardly be understandable. 

Just two brief pictures before I pack 
for my trip north :— 

T haye been down on the Bund to-day in 
the heat. For more'than three weeks now 
it has been over 90 degrees Fahrenheit ; 
ranging from 94 to 100 all the time. The 
nights seem hotter than the days, for the 
wind falls at night. But then again the 
sun is hottest of all. 

In the sun at noon on the Bund a great 
wagon of freight was passing, piled eight 
feet deep, and long and wide; the kind 


' that in America would take a heavy truck 


or, in the old days, four to six horses. 
Here in China such wagons are drawn 
by man-power, twenty men harnessed with 
ropes to the front of the wagon, bending. 
toiling, sweating in the heat; ten more 
pushing from behind while their backs 
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Overwhelmed at first’ 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
' 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
Henry H. Fuuier, Treasurer 
Parker E. Marnan, Secretary 


New President at Desk 


Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been at his desk most of the summer, 
with the exception of a vacation period 
in July. The withdrawal of Dr. Samuel 
A. Bliot from the leadership of the asso- 
ciation and the absence of Rey. Walter 


R. Hunt, D.D., of New York on account * 


of illness, brought additional work for 
Dr. Cornish and Dr. George F. Patterson, 
which has kept them unusually busy. Dr. 
Cornish accepted no speaking engage- 
ments for the summer except at the Isles 
of Shoals, where he gave an evening: lec- 
ture, Sunday, August 21, on “St. Francis 
of Assisi.” 


Dr. Patterson in Manitoba 


Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association 
paid a visit to Manitoba during the first 
two weeks in September. Leaving Boston 
Sunday, August 28, he reached Winnipeg 
Thursday, September 1, where he met 
Rey. Albert E. Kristjansson of Lundar, 
Manitoba, who was getting ready for a 
six months’ leave of absence. 

Rey. Rognvaldur Petursson, field secre- 
tary of the Icelandic churches, conferred 
with Dr. Patterson on arrangements for 
the trips, and a meeting was held at All 
Souls’ Church, which is in a prosperous 
condition. Accompanied by Mr. Petursson, 
Dr. Patterson left in the evening for 
Kandahar, Sask., about 400 miles west 
of Winnipeg, where a private conference 
on local conditions was held Friday eve- 
ning, September 2. Sunday he preached 
in a church in Kandahar, using Saturday 
for a motor trip to Mozart for an eye- 
ning meeting with the leaders there. 

Monday, September 5, was a day of rest 
in Winnipeg, where Dr. Patterson arrived 
in the morning. In the late afternoon, 
he left for Arborg, where he spoke at an 
evening meeting in Arborg Hall. The fol- 
lowing day he went to Riverton, Arnes 
and Gimli, lecturing in the evening in 
the parish house at Gimli. Wednesday 
he motored back to Winnipeg, and the 
following morning left for Lundar, for a 
conference with Rey. Albert HE. Krist- 
jansson and his people in the evening. 
Friday he motored to the’ Shoal Lake 
church at Otto and to Oak Point, and 
Saturday returned to Winnipeg, where a 
reception was held in the eyening in All 
_ Souls’ Church. 

Dr. Patterson’s schedule included a sery- 


ice in the First Federated Church in 
Winnipeg, Sunday evening, September 11. 
On Monday, September 12, he was in 
Virginia, Minnesota. 


Greetings to Prague 
Borne by Commission 


At the International Congress of Free 
Christian and Other Religious Liberals, 
which closed September 8 at Prague, the 
American Unitarian Association was rep- 
resented officially by twenty-five or more 
ministers, laymen, and women. This dele- 
gation had two purposes: the obvious one 
to participate in the Congress as repre- 
senting the Association, and the other to 
earry the greetings of the Association to 
the church at Prague, to study the possi- 
bilities of the movement there and bring 
back a report. 

The withdrawal of thousands from the 
Catholic chureh in Czechoslovakia has 
opened wide opportunities for Dr. Norbert 
¥, Capek, who has been influential in 
guiding and liberalizing the whole move- 
ment. Considerable property, which was 
used by an independent religious order of 
five or six centuries ago, was purchased 
by the American Unitarian Association 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, to aid Dr. Capek’s work. 
Since this cannot be altered without the 
consent of the government, it seemed an 
opportune time to confer with the leaders 
of the Prague church on what can be done 
to make the property most effective. 

The commission named for this purpose 
consisted of Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, chairman; Rev. Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, of Washington; Rev. Dr. Hugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D. of Boston. 

Dr. Pierce and Dr. Shippen were both 
in Prague and carried with them a scroll 
illuminated by hand, signed by the Asso- 
ciation’s president, administrative vice- 
president and secretary, and bearing aftec- 
tionate greetings to the Unitarian Church 
in Prague. The scroll’s concluding para- 
graphs said: 

“The work of our beloved and trusted 
colleague, the Rey. Norbert F. Capek, D.D.. 
and the hearty response of your congre- 
gation to his ministry, is known to all the 
churehes in connection with our Associa- 
tion, and is a cause of rejoicing and 
congratulation. 

“We look forward with increasing hope 
and confidence to the great future of the 
Czech nation, and the increased acceptance 
of those principles of toleration and intel- 
lectual and religious liberty which have 
been spoken to the world by your own 
great prophets. We stretch hands of fel- 
lowship to you across the miles that sepa- 
rate us, feeling for you deep affection and 
in your work a unity with our own. 

“May God abundantly bless the Unita- 
rian Chureh of Prague, Czechoslovakia.” 

Three, at least, of the American dele- 
gation were included in the program of 
the International Congress: Dr. Shippen, 
Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago, and Rey. 


Prof. J. A. ©. Fagginger Auer of Concord, 
Mass. 

The list of delegates to Prague includes 
Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., and Mrs. 
Pierce, Washington, D.C.; Rev. Eugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., and Miss Sylvia 
Shippen, Boston; Mrs. Charles EH. St. John, 
Boston; Rey. Frank S. ©. Wicks, D.D., 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Wicks, Indianapolis ; 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D., Chicago ; 
Mrs. Trelease, Urbana, Ill.; Mrs. Jessie 
W. Armstrong, Erie, Pa.; Mrs. Charles W. 
Yerould of Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. Pres- 
ton Bradley, D.D., and Mrs. Bradley, Chi- 
cago; Rey. Johannes A. C. Fagginger 
Auer, Ph.D., Concord, Mass.; Ransom F. 
Carver, Brookline, Mass. ; Henry L. Clarke, 
Saco, Me.; Erving L. Mantey, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Benjamin C. Bowen, West Newton, 


Mass.; Henry M. Williams, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mrs. Richard Peters, and Miss 


Edith Peters, Philadelphia; Miss Harriet 
Felton; Dr. and Mrs. Louis A. Bauer, 
Mrs. J. F. Paige and Miss Emelyn Paige, 
Washington, D.C. 


Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER Will publish 

three articles on the International Oon- 

gress, by Dr. Hugene R. Shippen, in 
early issues. 


From Prague to Iceland 


Rey. Prof. Johannes A. ©. Fagginger 
Auer, minister of the First Parish church, 
Concord, Mass., and professor in Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, pro- 
ceeded to Iceland from the International 
Congress at Prague. Through the gener- 
osity of his parish, he will remain at 
Reykjavik until about Christmas, deliver- 
ing a course of lectures on “Comparative 
Theology” at the University of Iceland, 
the first professor from America to lecture 
there. Great interest in Professor Auer’s 
coming has been manifested in Iceland, 
especially since. he represents both an 
American and European atmosphere. 

Professor Auer carries informal greet- 
ings from the Universities of Amsterdam 
and Berlin from which he was graduated, 
from Cornell where he received his Ph.D., 
from the University of Pittsburgh where 
he has taught, and from Tufts where he 
is a full professor. He was selected for 
the post because of his broad continental 
training in combination with his work in 
America, and from the added fact that 
he speaks Dutch, German, French and 
Wneglish fluently. His Icelandic trip was 
made possible through the Eddy Founda- 
tion. 

Reykjavik has a continental atmosphere 
and the state university faculty is abreast 
of modern scholarship. 


Maine Churches Visited 


Dr. George FW. Patterson spent the 
greater part of July in Maine and visited 
many of the churches on the Maine coast. 
He preached in Ellsworth July 24, Belfast 
July 31, and Castine August 7. 
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Dr. Dexter to Speak _ 
on Social Relations 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, is to be 
one of the speakers at the state confer- 
ences at Underwood, Minn., Davenport, 
Ta., and Chicago, Ill., all of which are 
included between the dates September 21 
to September 80. Dr. Dexter left Boston 
August 19 to fill these engagements. . 

Between these and the General Confer; 
ence at Washington, Dr. Dexter hopes to 
work in at least a‘ brief attendance at 
the fiftieth anniversary observance of the 
founding of charity organizations and 
family welfare societies, which takes place 
in Buffalo, N.Y., October 8 to 5. The first 
society was founded in Buffalo. For years 
the secretary was Frederick T. Almy, a 
Unitarian, now secretary emeritus. Speak- 
ers from all over the world will attend 
the meetings. ; 

Dr. Dexter will address the Aroostook, 
Me., Association of Religious Liberals at 
its fall meeting, Sunday, October 9. 

September 15, he spoke on “The Social 
Obligation of Liberal Religion” at the 
initial meeting of the Laymen’s League 
chapter in Brockton, Mass. During the 
summer he gaye an informal talk at the 
Isles of Shoals, on “The World as Seen 
from Geneva.” In August he went to 
Chautauqua, where he conferred with 
people interested in the development of 
social hygiene, meetings in which Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer was a leader. 

In July, Dr. Dexter responded to an in- 
vitation from the Federal Council of 
Churches to meet some of its executives 
interested in social relations. The meet- 
ing was in New York City and was ar- 
ranged by -Rev. James L. Meyers, secre- 
tary for industrial relations. Dr. Dexter 
sat with the students’ industry group. 


Sympathy of the Fellowship 


Of the death of William Berry South- 
worth in New York City, August 7, noted 
by Tue Reeister August 25, Dr. Cornish 
says: “The administrative officers of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
entire fellowship grieve with President 
Southworth of Meadville Theological 
School and Mrs. Southworth in the loss 
of their son.” 

Mr. Southworth’s death closed a long 
illness which followed the filling of dif- 
ferent posts in Latin America in the 
United States diplomatic service, the last 
of which was in Paraguay. 


Assistant at Sacramento 


The First Unitarian Church at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., has engaged Clarence M. 
Vickland, a senior student at the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, to act 
as student parish assistant until the call- 
ing of a minister. Mr. Vickland will 
have charge of the Sunday-school and 
young people’s meetings. Outside speak- 
ers, including professors from the Uni- 
versity of California, and ministers of 
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neighboring churches are speaking at the 
morning services. These services will also 
be in charge of Mr. Vickland. 


Ministerial Personals 


The Pulpit Supply Committee, of which 
Rey. Charles R. Joy is chairman, began 
the church year with a considerable 
amount of work ahead of it. In New Eng- 
land alone, 22 vacant pulpits .existed, or 
were about to become vacant. These in- 
cluded Presque Isle, Me. ; Andover, Dublin, 
Littleton, Rochester and Wilton Centre, all 
in New Hampshire; Windsor, Vt.; Brook- 
line, Second Church, Chelmsford, Chicopee, 
Fall River, Hudson, Lynn, Newton Center, 
Norton, Pittsfield, Stoneham, Templeton, 
Waltham, Westboro, West Somerville, cet 
Upton, all in Massachusetts. 

Rey. George B. Spurr, who had accepted. 
a call to Andover, N.H., later withdrew 


his acceptance, leaving a vacancy again.. 


Mr. Spurr has been abroad during the 
summer. 

The Second ee Chureh in Brook- 
line, Mass., is losing Dr. Thomas Van Ness, 
who has been its minister since 1913 and 
who is leaving with Mrs. Van Ness as 
soon as he is relieved from his ministerial 
duties, for a prolonged stay in Sicily. 

Rev. L. L. Greene, who was ordained in 
1880 and has been at Chelmsford, Mass., 
for 20 years, is retiring this autumn from 
the active ministry. 

At Chicopee, Mass., Rev. James B. Ford 
has resigned to accept a call to Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Rey. Dudley R. Child has resigned at 
Hudson, Mass., and takes up a new pas- 
torate in Duxbury, Mass., the first Sunday 
in October. 

The pastorate in Toledo, Ohio, vacated 
by the resignation of Dr. Horace Westwood 
to become mission preacher for the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, was filled quickly 
by a call to Rey. George Lawrence Parker, 
formerly at Newton Center, Mass., who is 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Mr. Parker has begun his work 
in Toledo. 

Rey. Walter A. Tuttle withdraws from 
the pastorate at Norton, Mass., the middle 
of October. 

Rey. Henry W. Pinkman is continuing 
to serve as stated supply in Pittsfield, 
Mass., where he has been preaching since 
early spring. _ 

Among recent resignations is that of 
Rev. Albert J. Coleman from the First 
Unitarian Church, Stoneham, Mass. 

The resignation of Rev. Adolph Rossbach 
took effect in September in Waltham, Mass. 

Mrs. Clara Cook Helvie, who accepted a 
call to Westboro, Mass., in the middle 
of last winter, ‘resigned from the charge in 
August, her resignation to take effect later 
in the autumn. 

Rey. Albert Nicholas Kaucher, Ph.D., is 
leaving the pastorate in Templeton, Mass. 
Dr. Kaucher resigned in the spring and 
has been spending the summer in Ecru, 
Miss. 

Rev. Harvey Loy of Windsor, Vt., has 
entered upon his new pastorate in Ruther- 
ford, N.J., where he succeeds Rev. Eliza- 
beth Padgham. 
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Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, parish ad- 
ninistrator of the First Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., 
Mass., as minister of the First Church. 
Frank L. Clapp, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
accepted an invitation to the Dorchester 
church as parish administrator. 

Rey. William J. Greene has withdrawn 
his resignation from All Souls Church, 
New London, Conn. 


The First Unitarian Church of Lynch-: 


burg, Va., opens the chureh year with 
Rey. John C. Petrie as its minister. 

Rey. Frederic H. Kent of Orange, N.J., 
has withdrawn from ministerial work to 
associate himself with the Fiscal Service 
Corporation of Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Thomas Turrell has completed his 
pastorafe at West Somerville, Mass. 

Rev. and Mrs. Harry Lutz of Sanford, 
Me., have been enjoying a vacation in 
Kurope during the summer. 

Rey. Dr. Christopher R, Eliot, secretary 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches, went to the Pacific Coast in the 
summer, staying for a fortnight in Port- 
land, Ore. 

Rey. Edgar 8. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., 
was a traveler in Alaska during the 
summer. 

Rey, Alexander I. Innes of Winthrop, 
Mass., formerly minister of the Winthrop 
ehureh but not active in the ministry for 
the past fifteen years, has returned to 
Glasgow,- Scotland, to make his home with 
a daughter. 

Rey. Leslie J. Belton of Wolverhampton, 
England, occupied the pulpit one Sunday 
during the summer months in the First 
Parish Church, Portland, Me. Mr. and 
Mrs. Belton spent several weeks in Fal- 
mouth as guests of a relative of Mrs. 
Belton. 

Rev. Lon R. Call, who spent most of the 
yaecation season motoring in the East, 
accompanied by Mrs. Call and _ their 
daughter, arrived in Louisville, Ky., Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Call lectured at the Shoals 
and preached nearly every Sunday during 
his trip. 

Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin of Framingham, 
Mass., who has been in Oakland, Calif., 
during the summer, was back in his pulpit 
September 11. 

Rey. George S. Cooke left the first week 
in September, for his home in Redlands, 
Calif., after a summer spent in Hingham, 
Mass. Mr. Cook filled a few appointments, 
including an address at the Shoals on the 
New Palestine, and a Sunday service in 
Weston, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Allen Day an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter early in 
September. This is their third child and 
second daughter. Mr. Day was graduated 
in the spring from Meadville Theological 
School. 

Rev. William Channing Brown, who has 

been at Littleton, Mass., for the summer, 
returned September 14 to his church in 
Wheeling, W.Va. - 
' The preacher at Weston, Mass., during 
August was Rey. John Malick of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Malick also preached at 
Fairhaven, Mass., and spoke at the Isles 
of Shoals. 
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of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


} Mrs. Caroune §. Aturrron, President 
Miss Berrua Lanematp, Secretary 
Miss Lovuisr Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in October 


October 7, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Fifield Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

October 20, New England Associate Al- 
liance, Fairhaven, Mass. (For further 
information address Mrs. Clarence A. 
Burt, 17 Dartmouth Street, Springfield, 
Mass. ) 

October 25, 2 p.M., Religious Education 
Conference, Fifield Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Speaker, Mrs. Isabel K. Whiting. 

October 28, 10.30 a.m., Friendly Links 
Conference, Fifield Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. All who are interested are cor- 
dially invited. j 


Manual > 


There is no General Alliance publica- 
tion on which is expended more time and 
money than on the Manual. A perfect 
year-book can never be produced, since 
the day after the manuscript goes to the 
printer there will be needed changes in 
names, addresses or other data. But ex- 
ceeding pains is taken to make the Manual 
as nearly perfect as possible. The errors 
will be materially lessened when all 
branches understand and co-operate. 

The Manual for 1927-1925 is now ready 
for distribution. Suppose that every of- 
ficial to whom it is sent, instead of throw- 
ing it in the waste basket as uninteresting, 
or putting it in a far corner for examina- 
tion in the leisure moment that never 
comes, should look at once to see if her 
personal entry and that of her branch are 
aceurately given. ‘Turn first to the Di- 
rectory of Branches, (an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of states and of branches in 
the states) and then to the financial 
tables. See if names, addresses, commit- 
tees and disbursements are _ correctly 
printed. If not, write, at once to Head- 
quarters explaining corrections and addi- 
tions needed. Thus will start immediately 
improved copy for the next Manual, that 
_longed-for edition which shall excel ail 
its predecessors and be well-nigh perfect! 

Then study the pages for what can be 

*found of gain to oneself and of interest 
to others. Compare the activities . of 
branches of like size and situation. Note 
what branches of equal membership are 
doing in various parts of the country. 
Be sure that every officer and committee 
chairman either owns a copy or borrows 
and reads one thoroughly, particularly 
the reports in her own department of 
work. It will be a surprise to find how 
much, enjoyment the perusal brings and 
how interested readers will become in 
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To My Comrades— Greeting! 


CAROLINE §S.. ATHERTON 


E come together after weeks of sepa- 
W ration spent in pleasure resort, or in 
quiet home by the sea, or among the hills, 
or in travel, refreshed, it is hoped, and 
ready to take up again our church life to- 
gether. To many, the summer has brought 
inspiration and a new sense of fellowship 
from attendance at conferences, either 
local or those carried on at Star Island, 
Isles of Shoals, N.H. 

We wish all, old and young, men and 
women, might have the joy and satisfac- 
tions and the deeper experiences of such 
communing together. There is a growing 
appreciation of these opportunities and of 
the need of such periods of withdrawal 
from, routine and drudgery and every-day 
activities to renew our spiritual resources 
nnd refresh the soul. 

In these special hours of communing 
with high thoughts, the heart is made sus- 
ceptible and responsive. Let not the 
blessing so gained be too easily lost! Will 
branches put on their budget a sum of 
money that shall make it possible for a 
delegate from the parish to attend some 
Star Island meetings in 1928, Young 
People’s Week, or the Institute so ably 
earried on by the Laymen’s League, or 
Alliance or General Conference Weeks? 
If distances are too great, why not try for 
representation at the nearest sectional 
conference? Perhaps only a small part of 


the actual expense will be required of the 
treasury; it is the initiative that is im- 
portant and the start that counts. Action 
should be taken now, the delegate may be 
chosen later. 

But why wait for the summer meetings 
of 1928? Why not begin at once and seek 
tnd find such inspiration in the hour 
appointed for worship together? To the 
Alliance family I give this slogan, “Every 
Sunday Alliance Sunday,” as near one 
hundred per cent. attendance as is 
humanly possible ! 

A word to branch officers. 
beginning. Well begun is more than half 
done. See to it that those who attend the . 
opening meeting (which it is the good 
custom of some branches to make a mem- 
bership luncheon, or in the case of evening 
groups a supper) become so thrilled that 
they will feel that no subsequent meeting 
can be missed. Set forth the year’s pro- 
gram and plans of work with all the 
attractiveness you can command. Be en- 
thusiastic because you have something 
worth while to offer, and enthuse others. 
Draw every member forth to some part in 
the church life and claim her promise 
before her time is pledged to other things. 

Never losing faith in the greatness of 
our cause 


Make a good 


“Move we on _ together 
To the shining goal!’ 


helping make the next edition better. 
Considered in that®*light, it becomes a 
personal matter. You will determine 
that your report shall go in time for in- 
sertion; that inquiries shall be promptly 
answered so there shall be no expense for 
air-mail letters at the last moment to 
supply omissions. You will see that the 
report is typewritten so “that stupid com- 
mittee” can make no mistakes in decipher- 
ing names and addresses; that all your 
committees are listed and that the record 
of your finances is accurate; that the 
statement of time of meeting is true, so 
that the schedule of field secretary or 
other visitor may not be shattered by 
learning too late that you meet on a dif- 
ferent day or hour than mentioned in the 
directory. It will become your Manual 
which you have helped to create and 
improve, in which you have a pride of 
participation and of ownership as well 
as in the activities it chronicles. 

Appointment to a place on the Commit- 
tee on Manual, clothes one with responsi- 
bility and inducts into continuous hard 
work, but it does not confer omniscience 
and those much-laboring—and oft-bela- 
bored—individuals have no way of know- 
ing (unless you write them) when your 
members change their names, or pass on 
to their reward, or resign their position, 
or move to another street, or have their 
house re-numbered. 

The Manual is, after all, just the sum- 
mary of the knowledge of the branches 
and it will be as good or as bad, as use- 
ful or as useless, as the branches combine 
to make it. It will be worth the expendi- 
ture in energy and capital only if compiled 


in co-operation and put to the use in- 
tended. As soon as all Alliance members 
understand that use and their responsi- 
bility to gain and to give therefrom, it 
will be recognized for what it is, the 
indispensable tool of all our varied 
activities. 


Conference in Washington 


The attention of Alliance members is 
called to the biennial General Conference 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
which will be held in Washington, October 
11-13, in the hope that many may feel 
interested to attend. The attention of 
Alliance branches is called to these meet- 
ings in hope that delegate representation 
may be numerous. 

Alliance Headquarters will be at Hotel 
Roosevelt, 16th Street, at V and W, where 
reduced rates may be obtained by those 
attending the Conference, by direct com- 
munication with the hotel management. 
The prices of rooms are as follows: Single 
room with bath, $3.50 per day; double 
room with bath, $2.50 per day per per- 
son; room with bath accommodating three 
persons, $2.00 per day per person. Meals: 
Club breakfast, 50 cents, 60 cents, 75 
cents, 85 cents, and $1.00; luncheon, 
75 cents; dinner $1.00 and $1.25. Ar- 
rangements are being made for special 
ears on the Federal Express to Washing- 
ton on Monday night and return Thurs- 
day night. One way fare on train via 
Hell Gate Bridge, Boston to Washington, 
is $17.30; a lower berth is $5.63, upper 
$4.50, and parlor car seat, $3.38. No re- 
duction for round trip will be allowed 
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unless 250 certificates to the Conference 
are presented to Headquarters. The 
Alliance board meeting will be held Tues- 
day morning, October 11, at 10 o’clock, 
and the customary Alliance luncheon on 
Wednesday, October 12, at 1 p.m. Miss 
Mary F. Gill, 878 Canton Ave., Milton, 
Mass., is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements and will answer any in- 
quiries and give further information. 


Friendly Links 


No more encouraging word concerning 
Friendly Links, or one showing more wide- 
spread interest could be found than in the 
following accounts from two Alliance 
travelers, one of whom recently journeyed 
towards the east, and the other towards 
the west. The first, chairman of Links in 
a branch near Boston, writes: “I cannot 
tell you how much the Friendly Link con- 
nections meant to me this spring when I 
again visited England. Of our five days in 
Leeds, where my own Link lives, there was 
not one half day when we were not being 
most delightfully entertained by someone 
in the League. It just made all the differ- 
ence in the world between our visit this 
year and our staying at a hotel five 
years ago. 

“Perhaps in Bolton we had the greatest 
surprise. One of the members of our Alli- 
ance branch has a Link there, to whom I 
wrote, offering to go to see her. She met 
us at the station, took us first to a most 
interesting place—where Compton invented 
the spinning-jenny—and then to the chapel, 
where a dozen League members received 
us with the greatest cordiality, and, while 
we enjoyed tea together, told us how they 
all looked for the letters which came from 
a Link in Roxbury, from another in 
Worcester, and so on. They were evi- 
dently touched and gratified that we had 
taken the pains to go to see them. One 
busy woman came from her work at the 
mill after hours to shake hands with the 
Americans, and nearly all came down to 
the station to see us off. It was one of the 
pleasantest experiences we had. I don’t 
know which side felt most complimented ; 
they, that Alliance members should take 
enough interest to go to them; or we, that 
they should welcome us so cordially. . 

“T am sure that the Friendly Links are 
doing a great seryice to the world, besides 
giving pleasure to the special corre- 
spondents; and an occasional personal 
visit means a great deal. More than one 
League member, for instance, expressed 
surprise as well as pleasure to find that 
we were so much like themselves !” 

The second traveler, Mrs. Caroline 8. 
Atherton, reports as follows: 

“T was impressed in my recent trip to 
the Pacifie Coast, even as I was in the 
trip to England in 1925 for the Centenary 
celebrations, by the tremendous interest 
shown in Friendly Links. This depart- 
ment of our work certainly fulfils the 
object of the General Alliance in the way 
of closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship. From New Orleans through 
California and on to British Columbia 
there was the same eager desire to hear 
about my Link, and the same heartfelt 
appreciation of the correspondence. 
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“In New Orleans a new member, re- 
cently from Texas, arose to give credit to 
Friendly Links for her finding her way 
so promptly to the Unitarian Church and 
Allianee. Her Link in Rhode Island, who 
had during a stay in New Orleans expe- 
rienced the generous hospitality of that 
loyal group, had written with such en- 
thusiasm that the connection was made 
at once! 

“Through the encouragement of these 
Friendly Link letters to members of 
branches where conditions are hard, some- 
thing of the same result has been obtained 
that has been secured by the adoption of 
one branch by another and the new hope 
inspired has made it seem worth while to 
continue efforts for church and Alliance. 

“A branch in Southern California in- 
tends to become 100 per cent. linked. And 
the members who haye Links want more! 
What better evidence is needed that here 
is something vital?” 

There will be a Conference on Friendly 
Tinks the last Friday in October, full 
details of which will be given next month. 


Week at Star Island 


One of the foggiest weeks in Star Island 
history did not dampen the enthusiasm 
of the delegates to the General Alliance 
Conference at the Shoals, July 16-23, 
1927, 

A record-breaking attendance, with 
about 70 per cent. present for the first 
time, a varied program of interest and 
practical value, hearty co-operation of the 
delegates in the song contest and recrea- 
tional features of the week, generous 
contributions to the Shoals fair, and to 
the “Repair Fund”; all helped to make 
the week successful. 

The first ecandle-light Communion Serv- 
ice ever held by a Unitarian Star Island 
Conference was conducted by Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, of Philadelphia. This 
impressive service will be long remem- 
bered by those who attended. Dr. Griffin, 
as chaplain for the week, preached on 
Sunday evening, and conducted morning 
services in the chapel, giving a series of 
inspiring talks. 

The Sunday morning preacher, and 
lecturer for the week, was Prof, Robert 
J. Hutcheon, of Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago. Holding the closest at- 
tention of his hearers, Prof. Hutcheon 
spoke on the general theme: “Some 
Applications of Psychology to Life.” 
Thought-proyoking, intensely interesting, 
exceedingly practical, these lectures 
created a great deal of stimulating dis- 
cussion. 

Morning conferences on “Alliance Con- 
tacts” brought out helpful suggestions and 
constructive criticism of ways in which 
the Alliance branch can help the Young 
People, the Church School, the Church, 
the Community, and the General Alliance 
Appeals. Delegates reporting to their 
branches should be able to bring worth- 
while plans for a closer co-operation be- 
tween the branch and these various 
organizations. 

The evening meetings were interesting. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN 
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Miss Mary W. Drew, of Kingston, Mass., 


a devoted Shoaler, gave a paper on “Harly _ 


Days at the Shoals’; Rey. A. B. Whitney, 
of Leominster, Mass., discussed the ques- 
tion “Is the Unitarian Virtue Spent?’; 
Rey. F. R. Sturtevant, of Baltimore Md., 
talked on “The Changing Church,” and 
Rev. Charles R. Joy, of Lowell, Mass., 
gave a splendid address on “How Modern 
Fiction Teaches Religion.” 

The banquet, with Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees as toastmistress, and Mrs. Atherton, 
Dr. Griffin, and Carl B. Wetherell as 
speakers, was pronounced “the best ever.” 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dorchester, 
conducted the one Sunset service, and 
Miss Frances Wood sung beautifully Celia 
Thaxter’s “Good-by, Sweet Day,” so dear 
to the hearts of all Shoalers. 

Appreciation of Mrs. Caroline 8. Ather- 
ton’s services as secretary, and pledges 
of loyal co-operation to her work as presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, both at the 
banquet, and at the boat on her departure, 
brought the delegates’ enthusiasm to the 
highest pitch. ; 

Cheers, stunts, the laying of stones in 
the walls of the new parsonage, friendly 
talks, the making of new friendships and 
the renewing of old ones, and above all, 
the candle-light services so reverently con- 
ducted in the little stone meeting-house, 
made the week a happy one, and added 
another precious bead to the “Isles of 
Shoals Rosary of Remembrance.” 


Sudbury Annual Sale 


The Sudbury Branch Alliance will hold 
its annual sale, as usual, at the First Parish 
Church in Sudbury, Mass. Luneh will 
be served at 12.80 p.m., on Wednesday, 
October 12, Columbus Day. Friends, old 
and new, are cordially invited. 


Manual Sent Officers 


The General Alliance Manual for 1927— 
1928 is just off the press. <A copy will 
be sent to each branch president, treas- 
urer, and to both secretaries; one to each 
Junior branch and one to the Evening 
branch. Branch officers who do not re- 
ceive these copies by October 1, should 
notify the office, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Appeals 
Green Harhors;.: en osms cise + eke $400.00 
FPOllis,, UNC hat ier chaee shane nee 350.00 
Bronx Free Fellowship......... 350.00 


Southern Work Committee : 
Current, Bxpensei es .. 25... veces 10,000.00 
\ Expansion 
At present the Board has approved of 
the above appeals only. That for Hollis, 
N.Y., is for $3850, which money is to be 
used in furnishing the home of the min- 
ister, while the appeal for the Bronx Free 
Fellowship is for the splendid work being 
done in the heart of the Bronx, New York 
City, by a labor temple. Green Harbor 


and the Southern Work appeals are old 


friends and need no further word of 


explanation. 
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The recent publication of the volume of Humanist Sermons, as well as the impending appear- 
ance of Dr. Dieffenbach’s book, bears witness to a significant fact. After a lapse of many years, 
the Unitarian literary tradition is in process of revival. Once more, the number of authors belong- 


ing to our communion is on the increase. 


A Literary Revival 


GA 
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Time was, when almost every Unitarian minister had one or more 


publications to his credit. Of the group of New England writers who flourished in the middle years of the 
last century, a majority were subscribers to the faith of reason. Then followed years of leanness, bridged only 


by the distinguished efforts of a few men. 


Obviously, Unitarian authorship declined. But now all this is 


changed. The past year has witnessed an impressive increase of books bearing upon their title-pages the names 


of both ministers and laymen familiar to us all. 


Poetry, essays, sermons, philosophy, theology are some of their 


fields of effort. Here is an encouraging sign that, despite the warnings of our critics, we are still far from dead. 


Judaism 
THOMAS H. BILLINGS 

JUDAISM IN THE FIRST CHNTURIES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. By George Foot Moore. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 2 volumes. 
$10.00. 

Most of us are glad that we live in 
the age of “outlines,” when we can ac- 
quire an acquaintance with any field of 
knowledge by reading some short, breezy 
chronicle full of human interest. But the 
ehief value of such outlines is that they 
awaken a desire for more complete knowl- 
edge. There are interesting outlines of 
the history of religion that do this. Many 
who haye been stimulated by them should 
attempt Professor Moore’s new work. It 
is not unduly technical. People of ordi- 
nary cultivation can read and understand 
it. Those who do will have a great re 
ward. The publisher’s note is rather 
daunting. It tells us the work is the 
result of studies that have continued for 
thirty years. But the weight of learning 
has not overwhelmed the author. 
never swamped by it, but is its master 
throughout. He presents an intelligible 
picture of Judaism as it took shape in 
the Rabbinical schools of Palestine and 
Babylon in the period following the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem in 70 a.p. Professor 
Moore has done what few Gentile scholars 
have ever ventured to attempt. He has 
read and pondered the voluminous Hebrew 
and Aramaic literature of the period, 
using as his sources the books that are 
respected by the Jews themselves. The 
picture of Judaism that Professor Moore 
gives, reminds one again and again of 
Orthodox Protestantism of a sober sort. 
The orgiastic, Worybantic religion of the 
Revivalists has, of course, no affinity with 
“Judaism; but the soberer Puritan is in 
many respects fellow of the Jew. Both 
believe in a God vividly personal and 
-moral, whose will rules: the world. Both 
take the Scriptures as by their character 
separated from all other writings, and 
regard every word as of divine authority. 
Both lay stress on unquestioning obedience 
to the divinely revealed will of God. The 
difference, however, is profound. The 
Orthodox Jew carries the whole burden 
of the law, a burden that is to-day one 
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of the great obstacles to religion among 
the young Jews of American civilization. 
A book religion cannot pick and choose 
what precepts of the law it will obey. The 
Protestant Puritan is released by his doc- 
trine of the New Covenant from most 
of the ritual law. The Old Testament 
law books are for him transformed into 
innocuous but edifying foreshadowings of 
Christian faith and practice. Judaism, 
in spite of its ethical feeling, its humanity, 
its faith and hope, is cumbered with the 
law. Contrary to our ordinary belief, the 
unwritten law was, in many cases, not 
an additional burden, but an interpreta- 
tion of the Biblical law which softened 
some impossible requirement. But the 
laws remained and still remain. 
Professor Moore does not pass judgment. 
is purpose is to understand and to help 
us to understand. He corrects in many 
places the current notions of the religious 
background of the New Testament. The 
teaching of Jesus is set alongside similar 
material from the Rabbis, and becomes 
much more intelligible. Like the Rabbis, 
Jesus sets forth ideals in the form of 
precepts. Professor Moore, by emphasiz- 
ing this ideal element, disposes once and 
for all of the idea that Jesus was present- 
ing an “interim ethic.” So Jewish is Jesus 
that the Gospels are capable of being used 
as sources for the understanding of Juda- 
ism in the first century of our era. Only 
rarely does Professor Moore’s pardonable 
enthusiasm for his subject lead him to be 
unfair. He yields to the current demand 
for epigram almost as rarely. Is it an 
indication of especial feeling that he be- 
comes epigrammatie over anthropologists? 
“Mhe alchemists’ jargon was for the mysti- 
fication of outsiders, while anthropolo- 
gists mystify not only the unlearned but 
themselves.” This is brilliant but unjus- 
tified; for, after all, Professor Moore to 
the contrary notwithstanding, it has meant 
liberation to many minds to say that the 
Sabbath is a taboo day. The Sabbath, 
when such a phrase is used, ceases to be 
a unique phenomenon with especial au- 
thority which other taboos do not have. 
The supernatural sanction ceases to have 
any claim to unique validity. It is un- 
gracious to make this comment on a book 
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which puts the reader so deeply in its 
author’s debt. We hope that these two 
yolumes, the culmination of years of 
patient research, will soon be followed by 
the promised volume of notes. Numbered 
references at the foot of the pages refer 
to this work that is still to come. These 
two volumes are in themselves a treasury 
that no one who wants to understand 
Judaism can afford to be without. 


Nuts and News 


EDITORIAL SILENCE, THE THIRD HRA IN Jour- 
NALISM. By Robert T. Morris. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $2.50. 

Dr. Morris has an interesting message. 
The topsoil is being exhausted by raising 
an excess of cereals only, and the cost of 
production is rising. He argues learnedly 
for the raising of nut products, which 
draw nourishment from the imponderable 
wealth of the subsoil, as yet scarcely 
tapped. The demand for nut products far 
outruns the supply. The expense of rais- 
ing is slight, the returns most profitable, 
while the producer is left ample time for 
other pursuits. It sounds like a farmer’s 
millennium. But why a book on Editorial 
Silence? The book is an indictment of the 
press of the country less caustic and 
thoroughgoing than Upton Sinclair’s Brass 
Check; yet the facts set forth lead to the 
same conclusions. This is all emphasized 
because news editors have refused to print 
the reports of proceedings of nut producers 
on their first page, even though nuts 
promise so much to mankind! 

Mr. O’Brien of The Boston Herald, in 
a recent interview, said that the people he 
encountered read murder trials and they 
do not read news and articles of great 
value from an international standpoint. 
Dr. Morris has encountered the sort of 
folks who prefer not to read murder trials. 
Mr. O’Brien testified that only a cirecula- 
tion of 100,000 can possibly enable a city 
daily to pay its way. Out of that number 
Scarecely one hundred would read about 
nut culture were it given first page space. 
Dr. Davis has mistaken his vehicle of pub- 
licity. His topic is not news in the eyes 
of the public. It is interesting and per- 
haps valuable information. Had he put 
half the money it cost him to publish this 
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book into hiring one of the publicity 
experts, of whom he complains, to write 
up the matter and secure space in a Sun- 
day issue as a special feature, it would 
have reached twenty times as many 
readers. Had he gone to the Farm Bureau 
Agents, who have a genius for reaching 
the people to whom the story would mean 
much, they would haye broadcast it free 
of expense in rural papers, and those farm 
journals which farmers read from begin- 
ning to end. ee W.F. G. 


Haiti 

Occurtrp Hartr. The Report of a Committee 
of Six Disinterested Americans, who favor the 
restoration of The Independence of the Negro 
Republic. Edited by Emily Greene Balch. New 
York: The Writers*Publishing Company, Inc. 

The Committee consisted of Charlotte 
Atwood, Washington, D.C.; Zonia Baber, 
Chicago, Ill.; Emily Greene Balch, Wel- 
lesley, Mass.; Mrs. Abbie Hunton, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Mrs. J. Harold Watson, Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; and Paul H. Douglass, 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The training and previ- 
ous experience of this group were ample 
guarantee of thorough competence in ad- 
dressing themselves to a difficult study. 
Untiringly they interviewed people of 
every shade of opinion. With masterly 
skill they weighed conflicting testimony. 
eFrankly and ungrudgingly they give full 
credit to any excellencies involved in the 
American occupation. As frankly, they 
admit the shortcomings of a backward 
tropie people. The chapters having been 
written by those members of the commit- 
tee best qualified to make the particular 
studies, the product is the work of trained 
experts. This book is the promise of a 
new time. Hitherto, Americans who take 
public affairs seriously have had to form 
their opinions from findings provided by in- 
dividuals who, first of all, had a personal in- 
terest in shaping public opinion to meet 
the specific needs of some American finan- 
cial, industrial, or commercial organiza- 
tion. For this purpose, bright, though all 
but illiterate journalists have been sent 
out to gather what has been pompously 
announced as “first-hand information.” 
Such propaganda has been an insult to our 
intelligence and put many a stain on 
American good faith. Of course, the Bab- 
bits will have none of this book. Yet it 
is no less a eredit to its producers, who 
will have the deep gratitude of every 
thoughtful citizen who reads it. At every 
point the committee has striven to give 
full credit to the United States Marine 
Service, and yet the record at many points 
is disgusting, and makes the story of the 
boy with the Marines, cleaning up a 
plague spot in the Caribbean Sea, mere 
sophomoric nonsense. The number of il- 
legitimate children of soldiers and native 
women is increasing. Obviously, from 
every point of view it is time for the 
United States to get out. Ww. F. G. 


A Potboiler 


THe BaccHANTR. By Robert Hichens. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $2.50. 
Although many reviews of this novel 
have been distinctly favorable, we confess 
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to have found in its pages nothing to get 
excited about. After the author’s The 
Unearthly, published last autumn, it is 
manifestly an anticlimax. Not that it is 
utterly yalueless—far from it. Robert 
Hichens is a gifted writer of fiction. He 
knows people. His stories have point. His 
style is easy, flowing. With him, the moral 
values are clearly seen and carefully pre- 
served. All this The Bacchante has in 
common with his earlier writings. Shorter 
than most of his novels, it is a study of 
feminine character, a painstaking analysis 
of a woman in whose heart the bacchante 
battles with the nun, with somewhat dis- 
astrous consequences, both to herself and 
others. Lacking the descriptions of scenery 
with which Mr. Hichens is wont to fill 


Jacket of Singing River 


his pages, The Bacchante is chiefly notable 
for three personifications: “Val” Morris, 
the heroine, and the two men, Campion 
and Martin Dale. There are also some 
dramatic situations ; while the life of stage 
folk is clearly pictured. But the whole 
thing falls so definitely below the stand- 
ards set by Zhe Unearthly that one can 
scarcely help regarding it as a potboiler, 


and letting it go at that. A.R. H. 
Pleasant 
SINGING River. By Alice De Ford. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

For a first novel, Singing River shows 
definite promise. Let its author valiantly 
curb her fondness for poetic language, as 
well as an occasional tendency to indulge 
in sentimentality, while she studies the 
difficulties of plot construction, and she 
is likely to go far. For she has imagina- 
tion and sympathy—of the latter almost 
too much. Her descriptions of scenery 
are charming. Her people are genuine 
humans. In her portrayal of children she 
is at her best, her boys and girls being 
accurate reflections of child nature. In 
plot, Singing River is weak and lacking 
in originality. Some of the situations are 
a bit theatrical. The spirit pervading the 
story is oversweet—the writer’s sex is a 
bit too obvious. Yet the story has charm. 
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It is wholesome, delicate, pleasant. Any- 
body can give it house room with entir¢ 
safety. A.R. H. 


Without Fire 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES : REVERIES OVER CHILDHOOD 


eAND YOUTH, AND THE TREMBLING OF THE VEIN. 


By William Butler Yeats. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
This is a work not without interest, 
but with one serious defect. Herein are 
recorded a poet’s memories of his younger 
days, as well as of a throng of experiences 
and acquaintances which have gone to the 
making of a distinguished career. Here, 
in short, is the raw material for a fas- 
cinating story. Mr. Yeats has had a life 
out of the common. Possessing gifts of 
acknowledged power which have made 
him a distinguished figure in the modern 
world of letters, an Irishman with an 
honorable lineage, the son of an artist, a 
poet growing up in an atmosphere of cul- 
ture, amid surroundings which have 
brought him in contact with many un- 
usual people, he has been able to develop 
his talents and in his particular field at- 
tain to genuine success. An incorrigible 
dreamer, with the Celt’s inborn belief in 
miracles and second sight, he has thought 
deeply, probing far into the hidden mean- 
ings of existence. The report of such a 
man’s intellectual and mystical adven- 
tures, honestly set down as they are, 
ought to be fascinating. Yet loath as we 
are to confess it, we have found this 
autobiography mainly dull. It lacks 
wings and fire. Proofs of inspiration are 
chiefly conspicuous by their absence. 
There are some notable sections. The 
author’s associations with Oscar Wilde, 
George Russell, Parnell, especially the 
group of contemporary poets, including 
Synge, Lionel Johnson, Arthur Symons, 
are productive of some interesting anec- 
dotes. There are occasional notable pen 
pictures of such people as W. E. Henley, 
William Morris, and Madame Blavatsky. 
The style is pleasant, its coloring natu- 
rally idealistic. But compared with what 
they might have been, these recollections 
are disappointing. Possibly, others may 
find them absorbing; but they have left 
us cool. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Review 


Tue Harvest or a Quint Eynr. 
Shepard. 
$3.00. 

He is rather a bold man who would 
seek to thrill a Lindbergh age with a book 
on. walking for walking’s sake. He also 
is bold who would try t6 follow, among 
those who know, in the steps of George 
Borrow, Thoreau, Hazlitt, and Stevenson. 
Odell Shepard has tried to do it. He 
walks through Connecticut, and has a good 
time. His is a book of charm, no doubt 
of that. And yet one scarcely finds ori- 
ginality enough in it to allow it to tres- 
pass on any time except that given over 
to nonessential books. For all that, the 
book has real light in it; and it is a 
healthful thing for us to be reminded that 
we have legs on our body, and eyes in 
our head. G. L. P. 


By Odell 
Boston: Houghton Mifitin Company. 
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fey A Great Future 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, where the brook in a 
fine old pasture ran so near a boggy bit 
of ground that the brook itself helped 
make a pretty, green marsh, two young 
creatures, living in the water, were talking. 

“Ho, my good fellow,” said a small Crab, 
or Orayfish; ‘‘you seem to be pretty busy 
about nothing at all! MHaven’t you any- 
thing to do except stroll along the 
pebbles?” 

The other, a curious-looking, brownish 
insect, rather like a Grasshopper without 
the hoppers and long wing-cases, replied: 

“You are mistaken. Though I move 
slowly, I am thinking hard and fast. I 
have a great future before me.” 

“You couldn’t very well have it behind 
you,” said the Crab, saucily. ‘Who are 
you, anyway? You are anything but hand- 
some. You look old-fashioned, and more 
like an old Worm than like a creature 
with a future. If it were not for your 
funny little bunch of feet near your funnier 
head, I should take you for an old, muddy, 
lazy Worm—lI should, indeed !” 

“Sorry to be so disappointing to you in 
my looks,” said the good-natured water 
insect; ‘but, at least, I do not turn tail 
and run backward as you'do. I believe in 
going forward to the great future—not 
backward. You never will get beyond 
this — if you are content to go back- 
ward. In my great future, I shall be any- 
thing but a dull, muddy color, let me 
tell you!” 

“Well,” said the surprised Crayfish, “I 
must say you are stupid not to know that 
the reason I dart backward is because I 
am wise enough to protect myself under 
sheltering stones when an enemy is after 
me. You would show sense if you would 
do the same. Why, any Fish can grab 
you so quickly there will be an end to 
your future before it has begun! But let 
us stop quarreling. I am satisfied with 
my beautiful pinkish color, and should not 
eare to change it for your mud-colored 
looks, nor for whatever appearance you 
are to have later. Come—you have not 
told me who you are! My name is Cray- 
fish—a fine name, you know, though my 
friends call me Crab, for short.” 

“So?” said the water insect. “My name 
is Nymph, at present, but in my great 
' future I shall have a much larger one.” 

“T should hope it might be a better one, as 
well,” remarked the Crayfish. ‘ ‘Nymph’ 
has a horrible sound, I think. Sounds 
like ‘Humph!’ Might just as well have 

- been ‘Humph!’ ‘Nymph! ‘Humph!’ Oh— 
horrible, horrible!” And the Crayfish, in- 
stead of stopping his part of the quarrel- 
ing, pretended to be overcome by the mere 
sound of such a name. Then he said: 

“Well, Nymph—Humph—what will your 
later and longer name be? Will it be as 
melodious as this sample, and will your new 
color be as attractive as the name, too?” 


“Neyer you mind,” answered the Nymph. 
“IT can see that whatever I say makes you 
laugh at me, so I shall say no more, but 
wish you good day. If you really do not 
believe that I tell the truth about my 
great future, watch, and in about a week’s 
time, you shall see for yourself.” 

“And do you think I am going to tag 
you around for a week, and then find you 
have made me do it for a joke?’ asked the 
Crayfish. “You don’t catch me doing any- 
thing so foolish as that, you better 
believe !” 

“No,” replied the Nymph, “I expected 
nothing of the sort. It will not be nec- 
essary for you to tag me at all; and from 
the silly temper you show, I prefer that 
you do not tag me. But if you are curious 
to see me in my new state, all you will 
have to do will be to peep out from under 
your favorite sheltering stone yonder, 
where you have a fine view of that arrow- 
head leaf dipping into the water. In a 
week, take a peep at that leaf, and see 
what you will see. Good day to you, Mr. 
Crabbed Crayfish, and a better temper to 
you!” And away went the Nymph, with- 
out another look at the silly little Cray- 
fish, whose temper was so much worse 
after those words that he kicked and 
bumped backward against every stone in 
his way, he was so angry. 

Ah! but for a week, Mr. Crayfish could 
not help thinking about that arrow-head 
leaf dipping into the water. Every day he 
looked about him to see if the Nymph 
were there, crawling over the pebbles or 
in the soft mud. Not a glimpse could he 
eatch. And every day he gazed at the 
arrow head, and wished he could keep from 
doing so, but he could not. Try. as hard 
as he would to keep his eyes away from it, 
he looked the first thing each morning and 
the last thing each night, and always the 
leaf was merely an arrow-head leaf dip- 
ping into the water, and quite empty. And 
every day in the week, Mr. Crayfish was 
so angry at himself for thinking of the 
Nymph and looking at the arrow-head leaf 
that it was a wonder his tail was not 
black and blue from the bumpings and 
thumpings he gave it against the stones. 

Exactly a week from the day that the 
Nympb wished the Crayfish good day and 
a better temper, Mr. Crayfish was so 
excited he hardly could eat his breakfast, 
and he jolly well knew why! He just 
knew he would do nothing all day but 
watch that arrow-head leaf, for fear he 
would miss something if he didn’t! So 
you can imagine his surprise when, after 
making himself stay down in his hole 
among the little stones under the large, 
sheltering one, until he knew the sun 
would be high and shining down the 
length of the brook, he finally crawled out 
blinking, and found this time that the 
arrow-head leaf was not empty! 

“A fine temper to you to match the day !” 
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ealled a soft voice from the leaf; and 
there, after Mir. Crayfish had the blink 
out of his eyes, he recognized the Nymph. 
And he saw that something was happening 
to the Nymph! Why, he seemed to be 
splitting lengthwise! 

Mr. Crayfish’s eyes grew larger yet, when 
forth from the Nymph’s case crawled so 
dazzling a creature that Mr. Crayfish 
blinked again! 

The creature was a gorgeous Dragonfly, 
spreading his gauzy, rainbow-colored wings 
to dry in the warm sun of the upper part 
of the arrow-head leaf, out of reach of the 
water. 

And you will like to know that before 
the Dragonfly flew off to enjoy his great 
future, the Crayfish begged his pardon; 
and to cure himself of his temper, 
always nods seven times each day to the 
arrow-head leaf that dips into the water, 
and then smiles! And anyone who cures 
his own temper has a great future, of 
course ! 

[All rights reserved] 


A Queen of Long Ago 


Through long ages the sands of the 
Sahara desert have shifted hundreds of 
miles to the eastward, burying, in their 
sure obliteration, many cities which once 
were centers of population. On the 
western side of the desert some of the 
ruins are now being found. Not long ago, 
in a tomb believed to have been built at 
least 1,000 years before the Christian era, 
the body of a beautiful queen of ancient 
days was discovered, where for centuries 
it had lain under the shifting sands. On 
her arms were still eighteen beautiful 
bracelets of gold and silver, around her 
neck five strands of jewels, and on her 
head a gem-starred diadem of gold. 


Elephant Fire Fighters 


Laborers who saw the feat recently told 
how a herd of wild elephants extinguished 
a forest fire in Travancore, on the south- 
west coast of India. A tree, fallen across 
the road, had been set afire, to simplify 
the task of removing it. The blaze, fanned 
by the wind, was slowly spreading to 
the adjacent woods when the leader of 
the elephant herd, evidently attracted 
by the smell of the smoke, appeared on 
the scene. He trumpeted loudly and soon 
a band of elephant firemen were squirting 
streams of water on the blaze from their 
hose-like trunks. A stream near the road 
furnished their water supply. 


Never Too Old 


Tests at Columbia University give the 
cheering proof that we are never too old 
to learn. Two adult groups, averaging 
forty-two years and twenty-two years of 
age, learned more in an hour than did 
children of comparable intelligence. <Ac- 
cordingly, Professor FE. L. Thorndyke 
Says that the common belief that children 
learn more quickly than grown people, 
is a delusion. The older group did not, 
however, win the laurels, as they learned 
but five-sixths as fast as the younger 
group. 


he . 
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The Two Friends 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKH 


Turk was a large yellow-brown collie, 
and though Turks are supposed to be 
savage, he was the kindest dog alive. 

One day he and Bobby were down on the 
river bank watching the last bits of ice 
and driftwood float by. The river was 
running at spring freshet height, almost 
level with its banks. It had washed away 
all the rubbish heaps off-.the flats. Sud- 
denly Turk began to make an eager 
whining noise as if he -wanted Bobby to 
pay attention to him.- “He- barked in 
short, excited barks and looked out on the 
river. Bobby looked, too. There, floating 
on top of an old broken basket, half under 
water, crouched a white kitten. 

“Go get her, Turk!” cried Bobby. 
bring her here!” 

Turk knew what that meant, for he had 
heard it often enough when Bobby threw 
sticks, so. he dashed into the water and 
brought the kitten ashore in his teeth. He 
laid it down on the grass and licked its 
fur with his warm, rough tongue until the 
poor little half-drowned thing was able to 
stand up on its shaky legs. 

Bobby took the kitten to the kitchen in 
his arms and Turk followed. 

“We will call her Tiny,’ said Bobby, 
and Turk wagged his tail. 

Turk and Tiny grew to be the greatest 
friends. Tiny ate out of the big dog’s 
dish every day, and if she was not there 
when it was set out on the porch he waited 
till she came, or went to look for her. 
Tiny would lie down between Turk’s paws 
and the two would go to sleep in great 
content. 

Then one day Bobby’s people moved out 
to the country. 

“We will take Turk,” 


“Ao 


said Bobby’s 


mother, “but I am going to give Tiny to 
Aunt Sally. We've got a big gray cat at 
the farm now.” 

The first day they were in their new 
home Turk looked everywhere for Tiny 


Words 
Words are great forces in the realms of 
life. 
Be careful of their use! Who talks 
of hate, 


Of poverty, of sickness, but sets rife 
These very elements to mar his fate. 


When love, health, happiness, and plenty 


hear 
Their names repeated over day by day, 
They wing their way like answering 


fairies near, 
Then nestle down within our 
to stay. 


homes 


Who talks of evil conjures into shape 
The formless thing that “gives it life 
and scope. 
This is the law: then let ne word escape 
That does not breathe of everlasting 
hope. 
—Hila Wheeler Wilcoa. ; 


Sentence Sermon 


Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue.—Prov. wvtii. 21. 
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before he touched his dinner. He came in, 
sat down on the kitchen floor, and 
thumped his tail. 

“Where is Tiny?’ he asked, looking at 
them with his great expressive eyes. 
“What have you done with her?” 

Turk did not like the gray cat at all; 


she scratched and spit whenever he came_ 


near. 

“Tiny isn’t here, Turk,” explained Bobby. 
“Aunt Sally’s got her.” 

When supper time came they couldn’t 
find Turk. He wasn’t there to breakfast 
next morning, and he hadn’t been in his 
kennel all night. He didn’t come to supper 
the second night, either. 

“Turk doesn’t like the country, I think,” 
said Bobby. “He must have run away or 
gone back home.” 


An Alphabet of 
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That afternoon Bobby went out to get 
the mail from the box and, looking down 
the road, he saw Turk coming. Tiny was 
trotting along beside him. The dog from 
next door rushed out and Tiny ran up a 
telephone pole where she looked down at 


them while Turk drove him away. Then 


they came to the house together. They 
looked hot and dusty, two tired travelers. 

Bobby gave Turk a dish of water and 
Tiny a saucer of milk. 

“Look, mother, Turk went home after 
Tiny,” said Bobby. ‘“Can’t we keep her, 
please ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Mother, 
“Aunt Sally will like the gray cat just 
as well, even if Turk doesn’t.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Flower Friends 


FRANCES McKINNON MORTON 


A—stands for Asters, 
Wild Asters of blue; d 
And bright garden Asters 
Of other colors, too. 


B—stands for Buttercups 
As yellow as gold; 
They bloom in the spring 
While still it is cold. 


C—stands for Carnations 
And Clover blooms pink ; 
And other sweet flowers 
Of which you may think. 


D—stands for Dahlias; 
And Daisies so bright, 
That bloom in the meadows, 
All yellow and white. 


E—stands for Hyergreens, 
Quite certain to please 
When the season comes round 
To choose Christmas Trees. 


F—stands for Foxgloves 
That grow in the wood; 
Though foxes don’t wear them— 
I doubt if they could. 


G—stands for Geraniums, 
Such bright, pretty flowers— 
Gay little house plants 
For winter’s long hours. 


Wi—stands for Hyacinths, 
Of white, blue, or pink— 
Whatever their color 
You'll like them, I think. 


I—stands for Iris 
Of white or of blue; 
Yow ll think they are lovely 
IT know that I do. 


J—stands for Joseph’s Coat— 
Not really, you know; 
But just a gay plant 
That people call so, 


KX—stands for Kudzu, 
A Japanese vine— 
For covering arbors 
It is certainly fine. 


L—stands for Larkspur, 
A beautiful thing 
That blooms in our gardens 
Quite early in spring. 


M—stands for Marigold, 


Of yellow and brown; 


They make lovely borders 
In country or town. 


N—stands for Nasturtium ; 
A very long name, 
But a beautiful flower 
You will like, just the same. 


O—stands for Oxalis, 
Whose blossoms so bright 
Stay open in daytime 
And close up at night. 


P—stands for Pansies, 
And Poppies, and Pinks, 
And lovely Petunias ; 
So every one thinks. 


Q—stands for something 
T’ll give you one guess; é 
Oh, you may have seen it, 

*’Tis Queen Anne’s Lace. 


R—stands for Roses— 
All colors, I guess; 
But fragrant and lovely 
In whatever dress. 


S—stands for Sweet Peas, 
And Sweet Williams as well; 
And more sweet blossoms 
Than I’ve room to tell. 


T—stands for Tuberoses, 
And also for Thyme, 
Which hasn’t much flower 
But makes a nice rhyme. 


U—-stands for Upas, 
A poisonous tree 
That grows in strange lands 
We are not likely to see. 


V—stands for Verbenas, 
They are like the rainbow; 
They grow in most colors 
That you or L know. 


W—stands for Wall-flowers, 
They are pretty, you know; 
But I think that most people 
Hate being called so. 


X—stands for Xeranthemum— 
It is quite a long word; 
But how you pronounce it 
I never have heard. 


Z—stands for Zinnias, 
In all colors so gay; 
They dress up the garden 
Through summer’s long day. 


smiling. 
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For Those Who Are Inquiring, 


What Do Unitarians Believe? 
John H. Dietrich has written an A. U. A. Tract 


“What do Unitarians believe?” is 
not the question. The Unitarian 
movement is based not wpon a doc- 
trine, but upon a principle. Rev. John 
H. Dietrich says this at the outset of 
@ sermon on “The Significance of the 
Unitarian Movement,” which has just 
been printed as tract No. 307 by the 
American Unitarian Association. 


ee NITARIANISM,” says Mr. Dietrich, 

“is simply an organized form in 
religion of that attitude of mind which 
has come to be called ‘Liberal,’ an organ- 
jzed form of the forward-looking mind 
as opposed to the backward-looking mind, 
of the progressing mind as opposed to 
the static mind. I do not mean to suggest 
that Unitarianism embraces the whole of 
this type of mind when brought to bear 
upon religious problems. It is simply one 
of a number of movements, but without 
question the most significant of these 
movements, which represent the liberal 
attitude in religion.” 

The distinction between Unitarianism 
and other religious attitudes is thus 
further made clear to those persons who 
insist on pigeonholing Unitarians accord- 
ing to their “belief” : 

“Some one has well said that the lib- 
eral, unlike the conservative or the doc- 
trinaire radical, never places esprit de 
corps or party loyalty above loyalty to 
the truth. This is true of the liberal in 
religion as well as in other fields of 
thought. He, too, places loyalty to truth 
above loyalty to creed or to sect. He 
knows, ‘therefore, that creeds are subject 
to constant change, and sects to continual 
variation. He seeks always to systema- 
tize such views as may be held by the best 
authorities at any given time, but he re- 
gards them as evolutionary and fluid. He 
contemplates nothing as final. Liberal 
religion, therefore, is a progressive move- 
ment; and herein lies the difference be- 
tween us and other religious bodies. 
Protestants in general assert and enforce 
a creed which is presented as a final 
statement of truth which one must believe 
to be saved; we place our emphasis upon 
a method of discovery, being always on 
the lookout for larger and clearer views 
of truth and duty. What seems essen- 
tial to us is not any transient form of 
opinion, but the method of truth-finding 
which makes progress continuous... . 
We move forever onward, not because we 
lack appreciation of past worthies and 
olden symbols, not because we are dis- 
turbed by doubt and distracted by unecer- 
tainty; but because we have confidence 
in man’s ability to discover the truth and 
also because we have confidence in the 
leadership of truth under whose banner 
we march. 

After sketching the history of Unita- 
rianism, with particular reference to. the 
liberating work of Channing, Mr. Dietrich 
dwells on the essential characteristics of 


the free churches. He says this clarify- 
ing word as to freedom: 

“Tt must be understood, of course, that 
this liberty for which we stand is not 
liberty merely for the sake of liberty; 
but liberty for the sake of finding the 
truth, of discovering reality, of seeing 
things as they are, of understanding the 
universe in which we are obliged to live; 
for we believe that the people will be 
more likely to find the truth if they are 
free to search for it than if they are 
threatened or frightened, or if they are 
compelled to come to some pre-ordained 
conclusions that have been settled for 
them. Freedom then for the sake of 
finding the truth—this is the fundamental 
principle of Unitarianism. That is why 
no minister of the Unitarian fellowship 
is asked to subscribe to any doctrine, 
theological or philosophical. When a man 
applies for a position in the Unitarian 
ministry the questions asked are about 
his ability, his earnestness, and his con- 
secration to the truth. The important 
thing is not what he thinks, but can he 
think. And that is why each Unitarian 
society guarantees its minister absolute 
freedom of thought and expression, be- 
cause to deny the teacher the right to 
teach the truth as he sees it, is to deny 
themselves the opportunity to learn the 
truth. The very foundation stone of the 
Unitarian faith is the belief that truth 
should be taken as authority and not 
authority as truth.” 

“Never was there a greater need of such 
a religious influence than there is to-day,” 
Mr. Dietrich declares. He concludes with 
this missionary note: 

“The growing alienation between the 
churches and the great body of intelligent 
people is the most conspicuous religious 
phenomenon of our time. Everywhere, 
men are coming to feel that if they want 
to give themselves to the great work of 
seeking the truth, they must do this out- 
side and not inside the church—hence 
the almost total disregard of organized 
religion by the scientists and scholars of 
to-day. Everywhere, men are coming to 
feel that there is no reason why, as a 
preliminary to serving the crying needs 
of humanity, they must first recognize 
ecclesiastical forms which they cannot 
respect, and assent to theological creeds 
which they cannot believe—hence the 
alienation from the church of the great 
majority of reformers and social workers. 
Everywhere, men are coming to feel that 
religion as interpreted by the churches has 
no necessary connection with what they 
regard as the fundamental realities of 
present day civilization—hence the sepa- 
vation of the great masses of people from 
all the influences of organized religion. 
Everywhere, men are coming to believe 
that to be interested in religion is to be 
interested in what is false or superficial 
or non-essential or unreal. And all be- 
cause the churches insist upon clinging 
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to the forms which pass and the beliefs 
which disintegrate, instead of the spirit 
which abides; insist upon affirming that 
there is no religion without the acceptance 
of those artificial conditions, in which 
men believe little and for which they 
care less. 

“And this leads me to the conclusion 
that there was never such need of our 
Unitarian movement as there is to-day. 
If religion is to endure, not as a survival 
of ancient custom, but as a living force 
in the development of society, it must be 
freed from the superstitions which are 
to-day strangling its very life; it must 
be interpreted anew in terms of work and 
not of worship, in terms of life and not 
of belief, in terms of service among men 
and not of service before an altar. in 
terms of inward spiritual freedom and 
not of outward ecclesiastical authority. 
We are needed to-day as never before— 
and no fear of denominationalism, no 
sentimental love of church unity, no ‘mush 
of concession’ as Emerson phrased it, 
must be allowed to turn us from the task 
which is this day laid upon our shoulders. 
We must proclaim to men everywhere that 
here in our Unitarian fold is a place 
where they may follow truth to its utter- 
most bounds and still enjoy the privileges 
of religious fellowship; all we ask is that 
they come with open minds, with loving 
hearts, with helping hands and with the 
spirit of good will.” 


Will Celebrate Fifty Years 
of Iowa Unitarian Association 

The Iowa Unitarian Association will 
celebrate its half century of history at its 
annual meeting, to be held in Davenport, 
Iowa, from Monday, September 26 to Wed- 
nesday, September 28. The Association 
was organized at Burlington, Iowa, June 
1, 1877. The Judy Foundation lecture will 
be delivered this year by Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, minister of Unity Church in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on Monday evening. The Con- 
ference banquet will be held Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Outing Club. The public meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening will be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, head of 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, and by 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation’s Department of Religious Educa- 
tion. : 

The Iowa gathering will follow that of 
the Minnesota Conference, which is meet- 
ing at Underwood, Minn., September 21 
and 22. The Illinois Conference will be 
held at Chicago, Ill., September 29 and 
30. At the Michigan Conference, to meet 
at Toledo, Ohio, October 9 and 10, a fea- 
ture of the program will be the installa- 
tion of Rev. George L. Parker as minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Toledo. 


$500 to Pension Society 


The trustees of the Unitarian Chureh 
which used to be active some years ago 
in Onsted, Mich., have sold the church 
property. Out of the money received they 
have made a much-appreciated contribu- 
tion of $500 to the Permanent Fund of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society. 
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A Critique of Evangelism 


Sinclair Lewis has not overdrawn the methods of 


high-power, commercial soul-saving 


IGH-POWERED professional evangel- 
Hi istic methods, as pictured in the novel- 
ized persons of Sharon Falconer and Elmer 
Gantry, are not more highly colored than 
the actual facts, in the opinion of those 
who have seen and who know. The cold 
commercial fashion in which he and 
Sharon engaged in the bisiness of saving 
souls is not overdrawn, according to a 
remarkable article of facts which has 
been gathered by The New York World. 

Professional evangelism, this journal 
finds, is one of the most highly organized 
industries inthe country. Among authori- 
ties to vouch for this statement is Dr. 
J. M. Gray, himself a noted evangelist, 
dean of the Moody Institute. at North- 
field, Mass., who is quoted by The World 
as having declared at the 1912 conference 
of evangelists in Chicago, Tl: “The 
‘ present-day evangelist has become so en- 
tangled with boosters and hymnbook 
propositions that he is simply in a money- 
making business.” 

At the same meeting Dr. F. E. Taylor, 
a Methodist delegate, devoted to evan- 
gelism, was reported as saying that the 
“method of financing of some evangelists 
is nothing but graft.” 

Two years later Dr. A. E. Piper, also 
a Methodist clergyman, characterized the 
Billy Sunday campaign in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as a complete failure. ‘The per capita 
cost of the 3,107 converts was $28.96, he 
pointed out,—‘with very few of them 
permanent.” 

“They don’t stick’ is a frequent popular 
yerdict on the ingatherings of “protracted 
meetings,” and it is substantiated by these 
clergymen and by faet-finding churches. 
The World velates that an inventory taken 
by the churches when evangelism was at 
its high tide revealed that the permanent 
gains in church membership were less 
than a fraction of one per cent. compared 
with conversions. Churches were stand- 
ing still or losing in membership at the 
time when Billy Sunday and the near- 
Billy Sundays were reporting converts by 
the tens of thousands yearly. The method 
has been discredited by those whom it 
was advertised to benefit and “visitation 
evangelism” is coming to be the saner and 
more productive substitute. 

The largest organization in this country 
of men making a living out of evangelism, 
says The World, is the Interdenomina- 
tional Evangelistic Association, which has 
Billy Sunday for its vice-president and 
headquarters of which is at Winona Lake, 
Ind. Twelve years ago it enrolled five 
bundred high-power men, each of whom 
was expected to conduct five different 
sampaigns during the year. They and the 
independents totaled about one thousand 
evangelists. But the Winona Association 
has declined to half its former membership. 
Tt lays the blame largely on the night life 
and general godlessness of the cities, but 
the real cause appears to be the general 
reluctance of the churehes to back the 


work. It still points to thousands of con- 
verts. These, however, are not permanent 
accessions to the church, but only those 
who raised hands, “hit the sawdust trail” 
or did some other specific act. 

Modern professional evangelism grew 
out of the quieter work of Moody and 


Sankey, into the Sam Jones and Sam 
Small meetings, and culminated in the 


prize-fight promotion methods of Billy 
Sunday and Gypsy Pat Smith. Early in 
the present century, says The World, Sam 
Jones admitted an income of $30,000 
yearly; Sunday has made a fortune; and 
recently Aimee Semple McPherson is re- 
ported to have realized $600,000 from little 
more than six years’ work in the field. 
Only second to the income of the plat- 
form people is that of the song leader, 
who has his salary and his royalties from 
the sale of hymnals. ; 

The advance organization, the insistence 
on financial guarantees, the thorough 
work of manager, secretary and publicity 
director,—it all resembles nothing so 
much as the “build-up” employed to 
create widespread public interest in a 
championship boxing match. The ‘“free- 
will” offering on the final night—the 
“benefit night” for the evangelist—often 
totals more than all other collections 
taken at the meetings, which usually last 
five or six weeks. 

The churches are rebelling against this 
ballyhoo business because it does not pay 
dividends. The World story ends here, 
for it is concerned only with recorded 
facts and attitudes. But the inherent 
weakness of emotional evangelism is not 
so openly and frankly recognized by the 
churches ; it is a more fundamental thing 
than mechanics; it is inherent in the 
present state of Protestantism. The weak- 
uess lies in the fact that the primary ap- 
peal is to the unleashed emotions. This 
appeal may or may not be sensational, 
it may ov may not be artificially stimu- 
lated, but it is an important means of 
approach on the part of a religion whose 
doctrinal appeal has been weakened by 
the findings of modern scholarship. Prot- 
estantisin is facing two ways intellectually : 
its thought is muddled; and the uncertain 
content of its message to the: masses must 
be all the more energized by emotional 
fervor. That is what is actually done. 

To be sure, this emotionalism did not 
begin with the weakening of orthodox 
foundations. But the high tides of feeling 
in an old-time camp meeting or in the 
more recent revivals of the Holiness and 
Free Methodist groups grew out of a 
body of clearly formulated doctrine and 
out of a definitely defined religious experi- 
ence. There were definite works of grace 
to be achieved after a certain method and 
with certain prerequisites, and the con- 
vert had the “witness of the Spirit” that 
this specified experience had taken place 
within him. With an eternity of torture 
or of bliss as the alternative, high emo- 
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tions were not unnatural; paid press 
agents and cornet soloists were not needed 
to stimulate them. 

Chiefly for reasons of temperament, the 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Roman Catho- 
lies and the liberal churches have never 
velied on this method of persuasion. It 
is significant that among the churches 
employing the quieter “mission” type of 
special meetings, are two fellowships of 
Christendom entirely consistent in their 
theological viewpoints, the Roman Catho- 
lic and the Unitarian. In these there is 


the unheated presentation of ideas, the 


asking and answering of questions, the 
sane and human approach to the soul. 
They are not “all head and no heart,” 
but emotions are disciplined and directed 
by reason. 


Unitarians Conduct Exhibit 
at the Iowa State Fair 


The Iowa. Unitarian Association con- 
ducted its annual exhibit at the Iowa 
State Fair in Des Moines during the last 
ten days of August. Following an appro- 
priation by the last Iowa Legislature, a 
new structure provided larger and more 
convenient space for all of the educational 
exhibits. Mrs. H. N. Child was again in 
charge of the booth each day, and Mrs. 
Hi. H. Griffiths was chairman of the 
general committee. The booth was attract- 
ively decorated with photographs of promi- 
nt Un'tarians, and with photographs of 
(he several Iowa churches and with charts 
of information. Through the courtesy of 
the American Unitarian Association, De- 
partment of Publications, a number of 
books were on display, from which orders 
were taken. Tracts were also at hand for 
distribution, of which about 1,250 were 
taken by callers at the booth. The num- 
ber of callers sufficiently interested to 
register their names and addresses was 
larger than in any previous year. 


Florence Buck Memorial © 


The generous response that has been 
made by church schools and by individuals 
to the suggestion that a Memorial to Dr. 
Florence Buck be established has been 
most gratifying to the members of the 
Committee having the matter in charge 
and to Dr. Buek’s friends. The agcount 
now stands as follows: 


Previously acknowledged ........-.. $2,076.09 


Miss Nathalia Bent, Canton, Mass. 5.00 
Rey. Elizaheth Padgham, Hast Wolfe- 
Horo, 7S OT PEPE, . pete a: wae ates 5.00 
Woy WE ares S Ssigts bo Gob. mon ceac $2,086.09 


Mariz W. JoHNSON, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir.—Professors in the 
University of California are giving a 
series of lectures on international rela- 
tions under the auspices of the local 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. The 
lectures began September 11 with an ad- 
dress by Prof. Paul F. Cadman on “Inter- 
national “Understanding through the 
International Mind,” and will continue 
through November. 
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| Salt Lake City Unitarians 
Dedicate Their Church 


Mr. Dutton preaches sermon at service—Edifice 
} of beautiful Georgian architecture on 
Wasatch Range overlooks city 


NITARIANS of Salt Lake City, Utah, 

are now at home in their new church, 
a beautiful Georgian edifice, which they 
dedicated with an impressive service on 
Sunday morning, September. 4. The 
church was filled to overflowing. This 
service was followed in the afternoon by 
a-reception in the parish house and in 
the evening by an instrumental and vocal 
coneert, at which the musicians of the 
church were assisted by able visiting 
artists. 

Rey. Frank Lee Hunt, minister of the 
church, conducted the dedication service. 
Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in San Francisco, 


-Calif., preached the sermon, and Rabbi 


Samuel H. Gordon of Salt Lake City 
participated in the service with the first 
reading. 

After the organ prelude by Miss Louise 
Prisk, the organist, the call to wor- 
ship and the doxology, Mr. Hunt and his 
congregation read these dedicatory sen- 
tences : 

We are builders of a Beloved Com- 
munity. 

‘Hach has a part to play in it’s con- 
struction. P 

No one is so poor in gifts and powers 
as to be unable to aid. 

It is the offerings of all that will make 
of this ideal community .a possible real. 

A church is a society bound in bonds 
of unity for the great ends of humanity. 

It is a community seeking to fashion a 
pattern after the ideal. 

Its organization and building are for 
the progressive purposes of the eternal 
good. 

They are the outward forms of its 
inner life. 

We come together this day to dedicate 
the work of our hands; 

To consecrate to the worship of God 
and the service of man our church home. 

Here let us live together in the love of 
truth. 

Here let us give ourselves to mutual 
helpfulness. i 

May fellowship bear rich fruitage in 
this place. 

‘ May life and love have the same com- 
munion cup. 

No cause, serving the common good, 
Shall suffer for the lack of our support. 

Nothing shall languish that needs our 
help. 

Then, brothers of the liberal way, take 
on the courage of the torch-bearers of 
the race. 

Renew your strength to remove the fet- 


ters of fear and superstition from the 


mind of man. 
Make him free to fulfill his own destiny. 
Make him glad for the sharing sympathy 
of his fellows. 


i: 


Fill his heart full of the blessed hope 
of a Beloved Community. 

To this end we dedicate ourselves. 

The hymn, “God Laid His Rocks in 
Courses,” preceded Rabbi Gordon’s read- 
ing. Mr. Hunt offered prayer and gave 
the second reading. Mrs. Seott Jones of 
the chureh quartet sang “Lift Thine 
Heart” by Allitsen, and Frederick Kuphal, 
violinist of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, played MHandel’s “Largo”. 
“Build Ye More Stately Mansions” by 
Andrews was sung by the quartet, Mrs. 
Jennie Skolefield Thomas, Mrs. Jones, 
James HE. Haslam, and BE. T. Smith. Mr. 
Dutton’s dedicatory sermon was of un- 
usual brillianee, profound thought and 
spirituality. 

Women of the Alliance braneh served 
refreshments at the afternoon reception 
in the parish house. Members of the 
church and friends inspected the new 
building. At the evening concert, there 
were numbers by Miss Prisk, by members 
of the church quartet, violin solos by Mr. 
Kuphal, and vocal selections by Mme. 
Kitty Delevanti of Salt Lake City. 

The new church stands on the slope of 
the Wasatch Range and overlooks a large 
part of the city. The exterior is of the 
ved brick and white woodwork character- 
istic of the Georgian style. Walls, portico, 
tower and spire are constructed on 
simple lines and carefully studied pro- 
portions. The dignified portico leads to 
a spacious vestibule which extends the 
width of the building and from whieh at 
either end graceful stairways lead to the 
balcony. The nave is made beautiful and 
impressive with high arched windows, 
pilastered walls and fine cornice treat- 


ment. The handsome chancel contains 
pulpit, lectern, communion table, and 
choir. 


Back of the chancel is the minister’s 
room, and the entrance to the chureh 
school. For the school and other parish 
gatherings is a large auditorium with 
stairs leading to class rooms. The in- 
terior color scheme is of soft neutral tones 
of gray, with woodwork of colonial ivory 
enriched by details in mahogany, with 
metal fixtures in old silver or pewter 
finish, and dark crimson touches in car- 
pets, cords and other furnishings. Slack 
W. Winburn of Salt Lake City and Smith 
and Walker of Boston, Mass., were the 
architects. ; 

Salt Lake City Unitarians move for- 
ward in a city where sixty per cent. of 
the churchgoing population are Mormons. 
Their church was formed in 1890 by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, who, as minister of the 
chureh in Denver, Col. traveled exten- 
sively about that region in Unitarian 
missionary endeavors. In addition to the 
ministry in the church, the congregation 


‘Mrs. E. B. Backus, director: 
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has been zealous in spreading the message 
of the free faith through the distribution 
of attractive church calendars, cards and 
literature. Mr. Hunt was one of the 
ministers in the field who made, by in- 
vitation, reports of achievement at the 
102nd annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association last May. 


Among the Big Pines_ 


Southern California young people hold 
summer camp 6,500 feet 
above sea level 


Big Pines, a beautiful mountain place 
6,500 feet above the sea level was the 
scene of the Southern California Federa- 
tion Camp held this year August 14-21. 
A dozen or more tents scattered about 
on a slope under great pine trees, a cook 
shack, and an outdoor mess table, consti- 
tuted the material setting for the camp. 

The attendance was larger this year 
than ever before in spite of the long steep 
grade “in second” for the automobiles. 
About forty persons were present during 
the week, and this number was increased 
to more than sixty on the last Sunday. 
These churches were represented: Los 
Angeles, Redlands, Hollywood, Long 
Beach and Pomona. 

In accordance with the statement of 
purpose of the camp “to make concrete 
our belief that a full and joyous life is 
a major end of religious association,” the 
days were filled with a variety of health- 
ful activities. With saddle horses, a 
swimming pool, a lake, a tennis court, 
a baseball diamond, and hikes conducted 
by a forest ranger for the daytimes; with 
dances, stunt entertainments, moonlight 
hikes and marshmallow roasts for the eve- 
uings, every one was kept busy. 

The administration staff consisted 
Dr. 
©. Vanderlaan and Miss Sara 
speakers; Mrs. H. C. Deets 
Eldred C. Vanderlaan, camp 
Miss Vincent Haywood, girls’ sponsor, 
and Herbert Alexander, boys’ sponsor. 
The young people were represented by 

‘aryl Warner, president of the Southern 
California Federation, Miss Emily Moore, 
secretary, and by a committee of seven. 

Dr. Vanderlaan, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church at Berkeley, Calif.. 
gave a talk each morning on “Sources of 
Happiness,” and one each evening on “The 
Good Life.” The evening talks were pre- 
ceeded by a candle lighting service written 
especially for the Southern California 
camp by Gregory Ross of Los Angeles. 

The camp was most fortunate to have 
Miss Sara Comins, national secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., present for the last three 
days. She conducted some very interest- 
ing and helpful discussions with the group 
on problems of young people’s societies. 


of 
Eldred 
Comins, 
and Mrs. 
mothers ; 


New York Crry—wWilliam W. Biddle 
has been appointed director of the church 
school of the West Side Unitarian Church 
for this season. Mr. Biddle is a graduate 
of Union Theological Seminary, and last 
year was a member of the faculty of 
Manumit College, Pawling, N.Y. 
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Study Courses for Working People 


Prospect Union lists 2,400 different lines of study—Advice without fee 


For the fifth conseeutive year the 
Prospect Union Association of Cambridge, 
Mass., in which Unitarians have a vital 
interest, though it is entirely a com- 
munity institution, announces its newly re- 
vised edition of “Hducational Opportuni- 
ties of Gr eater Boston.” This booklet lists 
about 2,400 courses. of study available to 
a. people of Greater Boston. The 
schools included have been carefully se- 
lected, only those giving evidence of good 
teaching ability and general reliability 
being listed. 

The booklets may be examined at any 
Public Library in Massachusetts or at the 
Educational Exchange, 760 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, and a limited number 
are available for free distribution. 

Prospect Union also offers vocational 
counseling and educational guidance to 
men and women. No fees are charged, 
the Exchange being supported by endow- 
ment. Professor James Ford, of Harvard 
University, President of the Corporation, 
states in the preface of the above de- 
scribed catalogue: 

“Byveryone, throughout life, should have 
the opportunity to make the most of his 


given capacities. The practical meaning of 
this statement is that, in any given year, 
each of us should be accorded the privilege 
of taking the next essential step in the 
process of self-development. To make 
one’s growth consistent, to live happily, 
effectively, and creatively, each individual 
should have access, at all times, to educa- 
tional opportunities of first quality and to 
sympathetic and competent advice. The 
Prospect Union Hducational Exchange is 
designed to meet these needs. 

“Greater Boston is rich in opportunities 
for working men and women to continue 
their education. There are several hun- 
dred schools and colleges of high quality 
which are accessible to them during their 
leisure hours and the courses offered by 
these institutions cover practically all 
fields of interest. 

“In so far as the Prospect Union Edu- 
eational Exchange, through this pamphlet 
or through personal conference with its 
Director, Charles A. Gates, can help to 
bring each citizen in touch with the edu- 
cational opportunity which he most needs, 
its purpose will have been accomplished.” 


Europe This Summer 
as Mr. Sharp hee It 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the de- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, is back 
at his desk after nearly two months of 
European travel, spent in Holland, Bel- 
gium, the Rhine valley, Switzerland, 
France, and England. Mr. Sharp’s vigor- 
us physical equipment made it possible 
for him to see cities like Paris and Lon- 
don on foot, the ideal way for real. sight- 
seeing, and he flew from Brussels to 
Cologne, seeing thé rich harvest lands 
from an altitude of 1,000 feet, a trip 
seldom taken by tourists in this fashion. 

Evidences of European interest in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case were seen by him in 
the placards and posters in Geneva and 
France, denouncing the capitalistic class 
in America. On the Sunday evening pre- 
ceding their execution, Mr: Sharp was at 
a meeting of 20,000 sympathizers in Hyde 
Park, where he heard nine speakers, who 
roundly: criticized the United States and 
ealled the execution a triumph of the 
upper classes. From the official police- 
man at Buckingham Palace he learned 
that every “bobby” in London—22,000 
men, all standing at least 6 feet 1 inch 
in their steckings—was on duty at that 
time. The American HWmbassy was 
guarded, and a large squad was at the 
gates of Hyde Park to prevent a rush on 
the Embassy. On the following morning, 
15,000 men and women marching out of 
the gates were charged by the police. 
Another riot, which Mr. Sharp missed by 
a day or so, was that in the Moulin Rouge 
section of Paris, which was reported in 
the American press. Tables were knocked 
over and guests insulted in the Moulin 
Rouge, and American automobiles were 
overturned in the streets as the rioters 


shouted maledictions upon the United 
States. 

Mr. Sharp left his compliments at Hssex 
Hall in London for Rey. Bertram Lister, 
secretary of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, who was on his vacation. At Hemp- 
stead Heath he attended services at 
Rosslyn Hill chapel, and heard a sermon 
by Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D., 
formerly of the Seattle University Church 
and the First Parish Church in Portland, 
Me. Dr. and Mrs. Perkins, who were 
associated with King’s Chapel just prior 
to their leaving for England, participated 
in a little King’s Chapel dinner in London 
in middle July, shortly before Mr. Sharp’s 
arrival, tendered Dr. and Mrs. Harold 
E. B. Speight and their children by 
Romney Spring, a vestryman at King’s 
Chapel. Among the guests, in addition 
to Dr. Speight and his family, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Perkins, were Harry Scott, also 
a vestryman, with Mrs. Scott. Mr. Sharp 
ran across Dr. Speight at Ardsheil, Bal- 
later, Scotland, on his travels. 

In his sight-seeing, Mr. Sharp ranged 
from the simple unadorned beauty of the 
Dutch cathedrals and the impressive 
cathedrals of Canterbury, Salisbury, and 
Winchester, 
Alkmaar, the oldest medieval guild doing 
business continuously, where he saw thou- 
sands of cheeses brought in and weighed 
on old iron scales made in 1582. While 
he visited many galleries, he was most 
engaged by the Louvre, the National Gal- 
lery in London, the Tate Gallery, the 
Ryks Museum in Antwerp, and the Frans 
Hals Museum in Haarlem. 

In England he found great intensity 
of feeling over the war debt. He saw 
no evidences of a military spirit along 
the Rhine valley, and a friendly old Ger- 
man in whose family he stayed in Heidel- 
berg said with feeling, as he counted off 


to the cheese market af 
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his boys who had fallen, “Never again 
war.’ The German mark was worth a 
little over 24 cents, while the franc was! 
down to 3% cents, which indicated that_ 
France is having a hard time to stabilize 
her currency. ‘ 
One of Mr. Sharp’s most interesting 
days was at Geneva, where he spent an 
afternoon at the League of Nations meet- 
ing. He heard two lectures, on “Public 
Opinion in the United States Since the 
War,” and on “Russia and China,” given 
before the School of International Rela- 
tions. Behind him was seated Prof. J. 
M. Artman, secretary of the Religious 
Education Association, and near him was 
Prof. Manley Hudson, Bemis Professor 
of International Law at Harvard. 
J.E.D, 


What the Workers Want 


And their relation to the community in 
a series of Boston meetings 


- The Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association is co- 
operating with the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches and the Federal Council 
of Churches to promote an Industrial Re- 
lations Week in Greater Boston churches 
from November 13 to 20. <A considerable 
number of nationally known speakers, will 
be available, including Dr. Charles 8S. Mac- 
Warland, secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches, Dr. James M. Meyers, in- 
dustrial secretary, and seven other secre- 
taries of the Federal Council. Other 
speakers will represent national and state 
officials of labor organizations, associated 
industries, chambers of commerce and em- 
ployers’ organizations. These speakers 
will present the problems of the relations 
between industry and the community, be- 
fore churches, Laymen’s League chapters, 


General Alliance branches, and other 
gatherings. 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter is working with 


the other leaders and hopes that every 
Unitarian church in Greater Boston will 
take advantage of this opportunity. Ar- 
rangements for speakers should be made 
with Dr. Dexter at,25 Beacon Street, or 
with Rey. George L. Paine, secretary of 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 
4 Park Street. : 


Need Business Teacher 
‘for Emmerton School 


The HWmmerton School in Swansboro, 
N.C., needs a business teacher, who is a 
competent instructor in stenography, type- 
writing and bookkeeping, one preferably 
with some knowledge of music. A Unita- 
rian or Universalist is preferred. Appli- 
cants should communicate with Rey. Mar- 
garet B. Barnard, who should be addressed 
eare of Franklin County Hospital, Green- 
field, Mass. The school opened on Septem- 
ber 19 in the new building. It is a 
modern structure, practically fire-proof. 
The kindergarten room is one of the best 
of its kind, The auditorium is fitted for 
all school meetings and entertainments, 
and the courtyard is arranged so that out- 
of-door games and pageants can be given. 


— 
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Dr. Snow, Field Secretary 


Enters upon duties, New York office, 
assisting Dr. Hunt 


Rey. Sydney Bruce Snow, D.D., who has 
been back in America a few weeks follow- 
ing a year of European travel, entered 
upon new duties as a field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association September 
20. Dr. Snow will assist Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt in the work of the New York office, 
taking over a large part of the travel for 
the winter. The resignation of Dr. Hliot 
has reduced the administrative staff at 
headquarters in Boston, and it is expected 
that Dr. Snow will give material assist- 
ance to the executive officers at -25 Beacon 
Street in some of the enormous amount of 
work formerly done by Dr. Eliot. Dr. 
Snow resigned from his parish in Montreal 

_before leaving last year for Europe, and is 
free from parish work so that he can 
devote himself to the Association. 

Dr. Snow is a native of Winchester, 
Mass., and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1900 and from Harvard Divinity School 
in 1906. In the interval between gradua- 
tion and entering upon his ministerial 
studies in 1903, he worked on The Boston 
Transcript. His doctorate in divinity was 
received from Meadville. Dr. Snow’s first 
parish was in Palo Alto, Calif., where he 
remained three church years, until the 
summer of 1909. He accepted a call to 
Concord, N.H., and was there from Decem- 
ber, 1909, to September, 1912, when he be- 
came associate minister at King’s Chapel 
in Boston. 

In March, 1920, he resigned to sail on a 
commission to Transylvania and on his 
return, in August of the same year, he 
went to the Church of the Messiah in 
Montreal where he remained six years, 
developing there, as one of his outstanding 
pieces of work, a forum at which speakers 
from all parts of the world were heard. 
Dr. Snow remained as minister of the 
Montreal church until the summer of 1926, 
when he tendered his resignation in order 
to take a year of travel and vacation. 

Dr. Snow served as executive secretary 
of the Hungarian Relief Unit sent to 
Transylvania from the American Unita- 
vian churches in 1920. His colleagues 
were the late Dr. Joel H. Metcalf and 
Hdward B. Witte. Together, they visited 
the Hungarian Unitarian churches as am- 
bassadors of American sympathy and good- 
will, and distributing material relief. Dr. 
Snow’s experience in relief work eminently 
fitted him for this commission. 

In the earlier years of the World War, 
Dr. Snow served with the U. 8. Food Ad- 
ministration, and later he was assistant 
field director of the American Red Cross 
in the Third Naval District. Still later, 
he went overseas as a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary, transferring after a time to the Edu- 
cation Corps of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in Coblenz. 

Tn the centenary year of the American 
Unitarian Association, Dr. Snow was one 
of the four American Unitarian -ministers 
who went to England to exchange with 
British ministers who came to participate 
in the centenary observance. 

Last spring he was one of the delegates 
from the Association to the Whit-Week 
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meetings of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, preaching the annual 
sermon, which is comparable to the anni- 
versary sermon in Boston. 

Dr. and Mrs. Snow, who was Miss 
Margrette Kennedy, have traveled in 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Hungary 
and other parts of Europe in the past year. 
Re-visiting some of the places in Transyl- 
vyania where he went seven years ago had 
been one of Dr. Snow’s anticipated joys. 
Repeatedly, the people in Transylvania in- 
quired of Dr. Cornish during his visits to 
Transylvania when Dr. Snow was to re- 
turn, so that, when he wrote them that he 
was coming but desired no official recog- 
nition of the fact, he was given a royal 
welcome by the Transylvanians, whom he 
had made his friends by his own genial 
friendliness in 1920, 


DR. SYDNEY B. SNOW 


Dr. Snow’s daughter, Helen, studied for 
the past year at Channing House School, 
near London, and his daughter, Alice, 
spent the winter in a French family in 
Paris, pursuing studies. Dr. Snow also 
has two sons. 


Will Not Let Him Go 


Negotiations toward the call of Rey. 
Robert C. Douthit to another parish haye 
been cut off by his parishioners at Peter- 
sham, Mass., who not only renewed their 
expressions of affection and esteem, but 
added to them a substantial increase in 
salary. Mr. Douthit was settled in Peter- 
sham from 1898 to 1902, and returned 
there in 1912 after ministering to two 
parishes in the interim, making a return 
pastorate of fifteen years, a close relation 
of minister and people rare in these days. 


Illinois Conference Postponed 

The Illinois Unitarian Conference has 
been postponed until after the Washing- 
ton meetings. 
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Unitarians at Chautauqua 


Mr. and Mrs. Badger and later Mr. 
Gebauer in charge of work— 
The opportunity 


Attendance of Unitarians at the Unita- 
rian-Universalists’ headquarters at Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., increased as the season 
advanced so that finally several persons 
could not be accommodated at the Unitarian 
House. Rev. George H. Badger, and Mrs. 
Badger of Orlando, Fla., who have built 
up the Unitarian work here, were in 
charge until August 17, when they left for 
a trip in Europe. Rey. George R. Gebauer 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., took charge until the 
end of the season. 

The Universalists were represented by 
Rev. Helene Ulrich. Three Universalist 
ministers, Dr. Francis Bishop of Buffalo, 
N.Y., Rev. Gustav Ulrich of Henderson, 
N.Y., and Rey. Helene Ulrich, spoke at the 
Sunday services, and the remaining Sun- 
days were taken by Mr. Badger and the 
last Sunday by Rey. Lon R. Call of Louis- 
ville, Ky. For the Edward Everett Hale 
scholarship about $70 was contributed at 
these services. 

“Altogether the Unitarian adventure at 
Chautauqua has been a real success, 
thanks to the devoted work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Badger,’ writes Mr. Gebauer. “But 
for still greater success, we need a more 
active interest in the work here by Unita- 
rians in general, and more publicity. 
Many of our good Unitarians are not even 
aware of the existence of our headquarters. 
Unitarianism is missing here a great op- 
portunity of making its gospel better 
known.” Of the liberal tendency of the 
general religious work at Chautauqua, Mr. 
Gebauer says: 

“The religious work in Chautauqua has 
a decidedly modernistic trend. Among the 
liberal orthodox men who preached, Dr. 
Mellyer H. Lichliter of Columbus, Ohio, 
successor to Washington Gladden, stirred 
his sympathetic hearers deeply by his 
frank liberalism.” 


Warning! 

An imposter who calls himself Roland 
W. Stotesberry, is operating in the Middle 
West in Universalist and Unitarian 
churehes. He calls himself treasurer of 
the Chureh of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, and says that he is looking for 
a minister for that pulpit. 

In one or two instances he has left 
good sized expense checks with the men 
whom he has engaged to supply the pulpit 
and then has requested that a small check 
be cashed for him as he was out of ready 
money. He has called upon Rev. Fred A. 
Line of Indianapolis, and Rev. Lon Cali 
of the Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky. 
These men took the precaution to write 
or wire the Unitarian headquarters and 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, and were not taken in. 

_ Ministers who are approached by these 
men should make an effort to have them 
taken into custody and prosecuted. Com- 
municate with Mr. Line, 320 East 15th 
St., Indianapolis, with Mr. Call, or with 
Universalist or Unitarian headquarters. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The counsel of the 
LORD 


standeth forever; 

the thoughts of his 
HEART 

to all generations 


BIBLE 
Personals . 
Robert Samuel Horner of Brewer, Me.. 
son of Rey. Thomas J. Horner of Nash- 


ville, Tenn., and Miss Virginia Vennard 
Hart of Manchester, N-H., were married 
at New Castle, N.H., September 7, at the 
summer home of the bride’s parents. The 
bridegroom’s father, who was formerly 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Manchester, performed the ceremony. 


Among the. members of. the Massachu- 
setts Bay Celebration Committee, which is 
making preliminary plans for. the obser- 
yance of the tercentenary -of the beginning 
of the Bay Colony in’ 1930, are Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, representing the American Uni- 
tarian Association as its president, and 
Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Chureéh in Boston, Mass., which dates back 
to the foundation of the colony. 

Mrs. Walter Warren of Brighton, Mass., 
who was killed in an automobile accident 
near Rochester, N.H., on September’ 4, 
was a life member of the General Women’s 
Allianee and a past president of the Bright 
branch of the Alliance. 


Dr. George C. ‘Cressey, Who was a rep- 
reséntative of the American. Unitarian 
Association at the Unitarian. Whit-Week 
meetings in London-in June, has been sup- 
plying during August: and, September at 
the Ullet Road:Chureh in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, the Church of the Messiah in Bir- 
mingham, England, and the First Presby- 
terian (Unitarian) Church in Belfast, 
Treland. ; 


Dr: S. W. Moorhead, veteran newspaper 
min and physician of Keokuk, Iowa, and 
formerly mayor. of. that city, who died 
August 11, was one, of the leading mem- 
bers of the First -Unitarian Church of 
Keokuk. From 1884 to 1902:he served on 
the faculty of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in Keokuk. 


English 


In a book by Gilbert Frankau, 
novelist, ‘‘An Unsentimental Journey,” 


which gives his impressions of a yisit in 
America, the author devotes several para- 
graphs to a visit to the People’s Unita- 
rian ‘Church in Chicago, TIL, of which Dr. 
Preston Bradley:is minister. 


Anniversary at Cape Town 

The Free Protestant Unitarian Church 
of Cape Town, South Africa, celebrated 
its sixtieth anniversary with a morning 
service conducted on August 7 by. past 
pupils of the Sunday-school, and an eve- 
ning service at which a sermon on “The 
High Places of the Field” was preached 
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DIRECTOR Y, 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE. 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


wishes to plan its Preaching Mission 
eampaign for the coming season well 
in advance. Hence, those- churches 
which desire to consider holding one 
of these Missions should apply to 
the League as soon as possible. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 
S1xTeEEN Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
cago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churehes. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psyehology, 
sociology, music, art, dramaties, religious 
literature, and religious education, ete. Rooims 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. Wor information 
address the President, F. C. Souruworra, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE christian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Lockn, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care. 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, MD., Mrs. Philip Y. De Wormianthies Richard 
Se Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul §. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association: 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. . 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation 
liberal Christians. mass 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by-the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Reacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S. SwisHer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country - 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory. 
and campus for boys and girls. 


. For particulars or catalog address 


‘| CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


by Rey. Simon Jones, minister of the High 
Pavement Unitarian-Church in Notting- 
ham, England, who is filling this pulpit 
on an exchange with Rey. Ramsden Balm- 
forth, pastor of the Cape Town church. 
An augmented issue of the calendar con- 
tains jubilee messages from Mr, Balm- 


forth, the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the British League of Unita- 
rian Women, the Australian Unitarian As- 
sociation, Mrs. D. P. Faure, widow of 
Rev. D. P. Faure, founder of the church, 
and W. G. P. Paris, chairman of: the 
Church Committee. 5 
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_ Mr. Crandall Buys Londoner’s~ ~~~ 


The Christian Register 


Noted island west of Star adds to Unitarian Community - 


NITARIANISM became still further 


infiltrated through the atmosphere of . 


the Isles.of Shoals with the purchase by 
Rev. Frank B. Crandall of Ayer, Mass., 
of Londoner’s or Lunging Island, to the 
west of Star Island. With Star owned 
wholly by Unitarians and Congregation- 
alists, and nearly eight acres of the 
neighboring island of Appledore in the 
‘possession of the Star Island Corporation, 


this latest conveyance at the Shoals has’ 


added interest to the denomination. 

Mr: 
his family for the second week of the 
General Conference, during which he 
helped to quarry the stone for the doorsill 
of the Tuck Parsonage, now under con- 
struction, and chiseled the stone down to 
the needed size and.shape for the door. 
_The deal for Londoner’s was acknowl- 
- edged about the middle of August and 
Mr. Crandall and his family were there 
until the Friday before Labor Day. 

The purchase was made from Mr. 
Staples of White Island, who had. ex- 
pected to retire there when he ceased 
to work at the lighthouse;. but Mrs. 


Crandall was at Star Island with. 


Staples preferred to go back to the main- 
land. Mr. Staples had bought the island 
of the Ferguson estate. Mr, Ferguson, 
who was an architect, was making it 
ready for a summer home when his death 
occurred. He had built a new fireplace 
and Mr. Crandall has little to do te make 
it habitable except some interior carpentry. 

The little house on Londoner’s formerly 
was owned by “Uncle Oscar’ Laighton 
and was kept by him in readiness for the 
succor of shipwrecked mariners, with 
larder stocked with canned provisions, 
matches in a tin box, a fire laid in the 
stove, the table ready for a meal, and 
beds made up for use. A cordial welcome 
placard was suspended over the stove. 
“And now they have a ‘No Trespass’ sign 
on the island,” “Uncle Oscar” sighed last 
summer. Shipwrecked sailors many times 
had reason to rejoice in the generous fore- 
thought of Mr. Laighton. 

Mr. Crandall expects to spend the sum- 
mer at his new summer home, and, with 
his small motor boat, to keep in touch 
with and lend his assistance to the con- 
ferences on Star Island. 


Leaving China With Borodin | 
i (Continued from page 740) 


arched with effort. This is on the British 
Bund in China, with all modern machinery 
‘round about it. Modern machinery is not 
so cheap as the cheap life of China. 
Another picture, related by one of .the 
Secretaries in the Foreign Office. At the 
Jardine Matheson dock, where British 
cruisers are drawn up, a Chinese coolie 
Spat on the dock as Chinese coolies have 
a habit. A British sailor, on guard at the 
gangway, made angry signs to him to get 
down and wipe up the spittle with his 
clothes. The Chinese coolie shrugged his 
shoulders and rubbed out the spittle with 
the sole of his shoe. Whereupon the 
British sailor pulled a revolver and shot 


Miss Barnard III. 


The many friends of Rey. Margaret B. 
Barnard of Swansboro, N.C., will regret to 
learn that she was taken ill while on her 
yacation stay in New England and has not 
yet been able to return to her pastoral 
and educational work. She is under 
treatment in the Franklin County Hospi- 
tal in Greenfield, Massachusetts. Miss 
Barnard is minister of the Swansboro 
Circuit, Unitarian congregations at Swans- 
boro, Shelter Neck and White Oak, and 
superintendent of the Carolina Industrial 
School at Swansboro. 

The school is opening with two of the 
teachers, Miss Ruth Hawes and Roy Rowe 
in charge until Miss Barnard’s return, and 
with Mr. Rowe filling the pulpits of the 
churches. ‘ : 


the coolie, the bullet passing through the” - 


hip and felling the man to earth. 

The Secretary went down from the For- 
eign Office to investigate. The coolie still 
lay on the dock groaning. At this junc- 
ture a man from the British consulate also 
arrived to investigate. Without looking 
ut the coolie, he said to the captain of the 
cruiser, “Anything happen here?” 

“Nothing important, ” replied the captain 
calmly. 

‘Those words “nothing important” burn 
in the young Secretary’s mind. A gradu- 
ate of Yenching University in Peking, a 


fine mission school, he was offered by an 


American friend a scholarship to Yale. 

He is a brilliant youth and he refused 
“that scholarship. He doesn’t want to get 
_what he calls the “Anglo-Saxon mentality.” 

He wants to visit Japan, and then study 
in Russia. 

This young Secretary is symptomatic of 

“many other young, folks in China. 
Yours, most hopefully for the future, 


Anya Louise Srrone, 


Ee. 


tarian Church in New York City. 


West Side Churell Council 


The increasing tendency to centralize 


and. co-ordinate the work of the parish 
‘appears again in the formation of the 


Council at the West Side Uni- 
This 
group is composed of the presidents 
of the Laymen’s League, Unity .Club, 
the West Side Meeting House Theater, 
the Women’s Alliance, the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, the director of the 
chureh school, and the minister. The func- 
tion of the Presidents’ Council is through 
conference to arrange for the most fully 
rounded and co-operative pr eran of acti- 
vities possible. 


Presidents’ 


Religion is not the opposite of doubt, 
which is a necessary part of knowledge; 
but the opposite of timidity, which is a 
disease of the soul—Kirsopp Lake. 


~ 
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Summer Services, Cape Rozier 


The summer chapel at Cape Rozier, Me., 
has enjoyed one of its best seasons’ in 
spite of adverse weather, Services: were 


held from early in July to and including 


the first Sunday’ in September. The at- 
tendance ranged from between 40 persons, 
which was the smallest, and 102, which 
was the largest, the average being about 
75. 

Among the preachers were Rey. Frederic 


H.. Kent. of Orange, N.J.; Rev. James 
A. Fairley of White Plains, N.Y.; Dr. 


Ferdinand Q. Blanchard of the Euclid 
Ayenue Congregational Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Rev. Edwin Fairley of Flushing, 
N.Y.; and Rey. Alice M. Peasley of the 
Maine Seacoast Mission. 

The offerings were generous, about $180 
having been contributed to the Maine Sea- 
coast Mission’ and a considerable sum for 
local needs. ~The organists have been 
Mrs. Donald B. Prentice of Easton, Pa., 
Miss Caroline McCann of Brooklyn, N-Y. 
and Miss Margaret Fairley of Flushing. 
The soloists have been Miss McCann, Miss 
Chureh, and Miss Harris of Hackensack, 
INES. 

Cape Rozier has had the most success- 
ful summer in its history and fortunately 
many of its summer people believe in 
going to church. The native population 
also has been cordial in its support of 
the services. 


I believe that the Christian religion is 
safe so long, and only so long, as men re- 
main thinking. It is not thought, but the 
want of thought, that empties our churches. 
—dJames Black. 
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“Some Timeless Messages 
of the Christian Faith” 


Unitarians are not Anti-Christians 
but Anti-Doctrinarians. Human- 
ism is a “Doctrine,” a “Dogma,” 
a “Cult.” This book of twelve 
sermons is a good antidote for all 
“Doctrinarians.” While the first 
edition lasts the book will be sold 
for One Dollar (postpaid). Ad- 
dress, Rev. Freperic: W. Smiru, 


128 Third Street, Newburgh, N.Y. 


CLARENCE W. OLSON 
ORGAN BUILDER 
General Repairing and Tuning 
Electric Blowers Installed 


24 Sterling Road, Waltham, Mass. 
Tel. Waltham 0277-M 


MISS NIEL’S 
PRE-SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN and 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 

_ Apply MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 
472 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Opposite former Technology Buildings. 


The bat hanging upside down laughs at 
the topsy-turvy world.—Japanese Proverb, 


“And is my little boy 
teacher: “Very.” 
—Outlook, 


Anxious mother: 


really trying?” ‘Tired 


On a wrecked automobile by the road- 
side someone had attached a placard read- 


ing—‘I do not choose to run in 1928.” 
Wythe: “Blythe is certainly a modest 


chap, isn’t he?’ “So he’s been 


telling me.”—Life. 


Smythe: 


Pictures show Mussolini in the same 
cage with a lion, Is there no 8. P. GC, A. 
in Italy ?—Nashwville Banner. 


Judge (to a juvenile witness in court) : 
“Boy, do you know the nature of an oath?” 
Boy: “Yes, your Honor, I caddied for you 
last Sunday.” 


This Indian Summer charms our soul; 
So, for the best of reasons, 
We wish the Indians had control 
Of all the other seasons, 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Ave you guilty or not guilty?” “I don’t 
quite see,” said the prisoner sadly, “why 
I should express an opinion and try to 
interfere with the jury’s guessing contest.” 

—Washington Star. 


Messenger, to Newsboy: “Who's the 
swell guy ye was talkin’ to, Jimmie?” 
Newsboy: “Aw, him and me’s woiked 


togedder fer years. He’s the editor 0’ one 


o’ my papers.”’—Life. 


The little girl had been visiting. When 
it was time for her to be going home, her 
hostess said: “Good-by, Marjorie; you 
must come again soon. We should like to 
seé more of you.” “But there isn’t any 
more of me,” replied Marjorie. 

—New Outlook, 


” 


A man was standing disconsolately on 
a station platform, On being asked by a 
friend why he looked so miserable, he re- 
plied, “I’ve missed my train—and by half 
a minute.’ “Good heavens!” said his 
friend. “Cheer up! Anyone would think, 
to look at you, you bad missed it by half 
an hour,” 


The schoolma’am was explaining to a 
class of boys the origin of handshaking. 
“You see,” she said, “in olden times when 
men carried arms and were always fight- 
ing, they used to spread out. their palms 
as a sign of peace. Then, as they became 
more civilized, the clasping of right hands 
meant one would not injure the other,” 
“Yes,” spoke up a practical urchin, “but 
couldn’t he have handed him one with his 
left ?”—Outlook, 


A little girl was put in an upper berth 
of a Pullman sleeping-car for the first 
time. She kept erying till her mother told 
her not to be afraid, because God would 
watch over her, “Mother, you there?” she 
cried, “Yes.” “Father, you there?” ‘Yes,” 
A fellow-passenger lost all patience at this 
point and shouted: “We're all here! Your 
father and mother and brothers and sisters 
and aunts and uneles and cousins, All 
here; now go to sleep.” There was a 
pause; then, very softly: “Mamma!” 
“Well?” “Was that God?”"—Tit-Bits, 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P, Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert 8. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mase. 


Pitan setae ror pe aatnenetal 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


5S ig: following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 
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PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS» 
Near A.U.A 
600 Guest Mica with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hu bard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= ee pe Bice minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


HELP AND 


word. Dis- 
ions. Minimum 


Transient rate 4 cents 

count for 6 or more insert 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
Hiouse and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
jent transportation to All Souls Church. ‘Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 “G" 
Street, Northwest. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Autumn 
guests welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER 
RESIDENCE. An attractive home for a moun- 
tain vacation, All ¢onveniences; home cook- 
ing; reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
Grand seenery, golf. Arrour H. Fursnr, 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS. Look in the old 
trunk, and send me all the old envelopes up to 
1876. Do not remove the stamps. Will pay 
highest prices. Gnporan Haxns, 290 Broadway, 
New York. 


WANTED—Congenial business women to board 
in private Unitarian family. References ex- 
ae Address Tan CurisvrAn Rnars'ror 


Does Dour Daughter 
Own a Bible? 

We have Bibles at prices to 

suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfeld St,, Boston 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel <A. Eliot, D.D., minister. ‘Morning 
aarvices at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 to 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. The 
church school under Mr. Morrison Sharp will 
open September 25 at 9.30 a.m. Church Ser- 
vices resumed October 2. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
| A.M., All Souls School of Religious HWduea- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686) School and 'Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D., Minister in Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s yoices, 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 


choirmaster. Sunday at 10 A.M. Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Howard N, 
Brown, D.D. 

SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Acconnpns = Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: eee Sh a F 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Servi 

features emphasized. Individual attention end 
progress, Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St.. Boston Hancock 6300 


MacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, a uae 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Ri 
Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie Box M, Sorinskeld, ass. 
a 
When ordering change of 
address please send ol¢ 


as well as new address. 


